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Chronicle 


Ireland.—Last week was not as turbulent and bloody 
as the preceding week, yet it was sorrowful enough. 
Greenwood admitted in the Commons that twenty 
civilians had been killed in three days, 
and Christmas was celebrated in 
Dublin by scenes of terrorism enacted 
by British officials. As usual the Chief Executive de- 
fended his barbarous policy. When Joseph Devlin asked 
him whether the Government would take “ effective steps 
to stop the murder of civilians and whether the shooting 
of people for not putting up their hands is not merely an 
excuse for murder” he gave no reply. Jeremiah 
McVeagh inquiring about the order, issued in Kerry, by 
which Sinn Fein captured officers and leaders will be sent 
as hostages with all transports moving Crown forces by 
road, in martial law areas, asked whether this practice 
when adopted by the British, in South Africa, had not 
been condemned by Lloyd George “as barbarous and un- 
Christian.”” Greenwood was silent. Commander Ken- 
worthy asked if Britain had not rejected a similar pro- 
posal in the World War on the ground that it was against 
the usages of civilized warfare. To this Greenwood re- 
torted that “ Britain had not descended to anything un- 
worthy in Ireland,” whereupon John Jones, a Laborite 
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exclaimed: ‘“ You cannot sink any lower than you have 
done already.” Happily some of the English correspon- 
dents in Ireland are beginning to speak the truth. Here 
is an example of a reprisal notice wired from Cork by the 
representative of the London Daily Telegraph. The no- 
tice was posted in various parts of Kerry. 


Take notice, all you rebels, who are on the run through the 
County of Kerry. Take this as a last and solemn warning that 
unless three missing officers, Captain Chambers, Captain Green 
and Lieutenant Watt are released within ten days from this 
order (Dec. 17) the following individuals and houses will be 
blown to the devil. 

No mercy will be given. Remember the Macroom mutilators, 
not a death for a death, but fifty for one. Bantry, 12 houses, 
29 men; Glengariffe, 4 picked houses and 17 men; Kenmare, 12 
houses and 17 men; Tralee and district, 29 located men; Kill- 
orglin, 15 men; Kilgarvan, 5 men; Cahirciveen, 11 men and 22 
houses; Dunmanway, West Cork, 25 men and 17 houses; 
Colnakilty, 7 men and 11 houses; Drimoleague, 3 men and the 
whole village, every newspaper office in these districts, not for- 
getting the staffs by any means; Listowel, 16 men and 14 houses; 
Dingle Peninsula, 75 men and 97 houses. 


Meanwhile, Greenwood’s denial of reprisals has been 
given the lie once again, this time by no less a person 
than General Sir Frederick Maurice who writes in the 
London Daily News that a recent warning issued by 
General Macready: 

Is public admission of what every well informed person long 
has known to be the case, namely, that the forces of the Crown 
have been guilty of offences against person and property and 
of plundering. 

This order, then, gives the lie direct to versions of the state 
of affairs in Ireland which have been put out by Sir Hamar 
Greenwood in the House of Commons. The forces of the Crown 
are in this order charged by implication with violence and 
destruction of property and plunder. Therefore, there is no 
object in any further attempt by the Government to save its face. 
The game is up, and the policy of placing the restoration of 
order in the hands of hastily formed bodies of ex-soldiers not 
under proper control is proved to have been a failure, a scandal 
and a crime. 

Sir Horace Plunkitt who arrived in New York last 
week, confirmed the report that the British press is fol- 
lowing a policy dictated by the Government, thus deceiv- 
ing the British people. 

Naturally suffering is acute in many sections of Ire- 
land. Bishop Fogarty writing to a New York priest 
says: 

We are being dragooned and shot like wild animals, but the 
people at home, so sorely tried, are undismayed. The province 
of Milltownmalbay has been devastated for miles, but the charity 
of the people is only equalled by their courage. 


The Bishop of Down and Connor has issued an appeal 
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for help for the people of Belfast driven from work by 
Orangemen, and the Lord Mayor of Cork is urging aid 
for his afflicted city. The destruction of Cork is still 
causing widespread indignation in the United States. 
Up to the present, eighteen influential American papers 
have condemned this outrage on civilization. The in- 
cident also called forth scathing denunciation from legis- 
lative bodies throughout the country. This protest 
signed by thirty-one members of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, and mentioned in last week’s AMERICA, is typical : 


To Lloyd George: 

We, elected representatives of the State of Massachusetts, 
sharing in the universal horror with which the civilized peoples 
of the world have witnessed your latest barbarities in Ireland, 
denounce you and the Government of which you are the head. 

The burning at the stake of Joan of Arc by English generals; 
the butchery of Irish babes, born and unborn, by your late 
countryman, Oliver Cromwell; the hiring of Hessian soldiers in 
1776 to shoot down our patriots and the bribing of painted In- 
dian savages to massacre the women and children of your own 


flesh and blood in this country; the Boston massacre; the build- 
ing of privateers in English shipyards to sink American mer- 
chant vessels in our war against slavery, may be considered by 
your nobility as notable achievements. 


We brand your sack of Cork as a typical British atrocity, in 
keeping with the infamies we have related above, and we praise, 
bless and thank God that, by a majority of six million votes, 
we have as American citizens forever made any alliance with 
your bloody government an eternal impossibility. 

In giving the freedom of the City to Mrs. MacSwiney 
the New York Board of Aldermen spoke of her as “a 
Molly Stark in the Irish struggle for freedom ” and re- 
ferred fo the resolution as “a declaration of our un- 
swerving adherence to the undying principles of self- 
government for which her patriotic husband laid down 
his life.” 

The report further states: 


This same British Government, which a few years ago ap- 
pealed to the conscience of a civilized- world, and appealed suc- 
cessfully, to stay the savage hand of the “ Hun” in the destruction 
of Louvain, has with shameless brutality repeated with far 
greater savagery in times of peace, the criminal wantonness of 
the most ruthless militarism in times of war. After the bloodiest 
war in all history, the outcome of secret European intrigues 
and treaties, in which millions of lives and billions of treasure 
were sacrificed to the greed and ambition of unconscionable 
rulers, we are today witnessing one of the most damnable exhi- 
bitions of perversion in government by what has been boastfully 
proclaimed as “an empire at the height of its power,” that the 
world has ever known. 


The receptions given to Mrs. MacSwiney in the 
United States are quite remarkable. In Boston, for in- 
stance, 40,000 people met her at the station, 8,000 peo- 
ple thronged a great hall and its vicinity in an attempt 
to hear her speak; she was received in the Hall of Flags 
in the State House and addressed the Senate from the 


President’s desk. 


As England is at present the only nation under investi- 
gation for inhumanity, Turkey not excepted, the atroci- 
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ties commission sitting in Washington is of particular 
interest to the civilized world. Dur- 
ing the week, the Misses Walsh, 
sisters-in-law of the murdered Lord 
Mayor MacCurtain of Cork, described the latter’s death 
and, like many others before them, gave evidence to 
support the belief that the murderers were members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. Daniel J. Broderick of 
Chicago, a former corporal in the United States army, 
emphasized the lawlessness of the Black and Tans and 
declared they used flat, soft-nosed buliets. Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson and Mrs. A. E. Robinson, two Protestant 
ladies of Manchester, investigators into conditions in 
Ireland for the Women’s International League, arraigned 
the British Government for the insincerity of its attitude 
towards Ireland. This testimony of Miss Wilkinson is 
particularly illuminating. She was describing scenes in 
Cork, principally witnessed in October: 

At 10 o’clock at night the curfew sounded, and the streets 
became quiet with startling suddenness. Lights were cut off, 
and up the street on which my hotel was situated came a body 
of infantry in extended formation. A searchlight from the end 
of the street played upon their glistening bayonets and steel hel- 
mets. Three armored cars followed and behind them came 
lorries filled with men. The troops moved with precision and 
discipline through the quiet streets. Suddenly they commenced 
firing, methodically, into the houses. They marched back and 
forth, and until 3 o’clock the next morning I could hear con- 
stant firing and the challenge of sentries. 

Destruction of co-operative industry and agriculture in Ireland 
is a deliberate attempt by the military to force emigration of 
the young men. Lord French had declared that Ireland could 
be pacified if the “ 300,000 too many young men” would leave. 


To this may be added this report of Mrs. Robinson’s 
testimony, which is equally interesting and instructive 
and leaves no doubt about British intentions. 

Little provision is made for the education of Protestant chil- 
dren in Belfast, but Catholic children have good educational 
advantages, with the result that there is an illiterate Protestant 
class, “very easily manipulated by shrewd politicians,” who stir 
up religious hatred to serve their own ends. 

The Orange politician is more and more becoming a sup- 
porter of capitalism as against labor and fear of inefficient 
government from Dublin rather than religious reasons caused 
opposition to Irish self-government. 

Mrs. Robinson related atrocities which she declares were com- 
mitted by British soldiers and police against the Catholics in 
Belfast. She described herself and the other nine women who 
conducted the investigation as Protestants. 

Mrs. Robinson told of the refusal of American Consul Wells, 
at Manchester, to visé the passports to America of herself and 
Miss Wilkinson. 

“We are not encouraging inquiry in -America into the state 
of affairs in Ireland,” Mrs. Robinson said she was told by the 
Consul. 

After visiting the American Embassy and the office of the 
American Consul General in London, Mrs. Robinson declared 
she applied again at Manchester for a visé of her passport and 
obtained it, but only after she had promised not to “ engage in 
propaganda nor to give interviews to the American press.” 

As a result of this verbal promise, she asserted, her “lips 
are closed to the newspapers” while she is in America. 


Additional in Miss Wilkinson’s testimony 
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were: Britain is doing its best to force emigration; 
hayricks and live stock are being destroyed by Black 
and Tans; ‘orty-five out of one hundred creameries have 
been burned; many textile factories are in ruins; shops 
have been looted and burned; English goods are withheld 
from Ireland; through base propaganda the Government 
is trying to make its soldiers believe that every Irishman 
is a murderer. Miss Robinson paid her respects to the 
traitor Carson, declared she found 20,000 men in Belfast 
living on relief, mostly Catholics driven from work, and 
discovered that Sinn Fein was surprisingly strong in 
Ulster. Of devastated Lisburn she said: 


The town was a picture of absolute devastation. We found 
it plastered with huge posters reading: “Scripture says an eye 
for an eye, but we say three lives for every member of the 
forces of the Crown killed at Lisburn.” 

I talked to many women who had been driven from their 
homes, and these refugees seemed utterly broken and hopeless. 
They were poor people, the wives of workers who had built 
up their homes through the hardest work. Everything had 
been destroyed for them and they had nothing to look forward 
to. 


Besides this Miss Wilkinson and Mrs. Robinson pre- 
sented to the commission a report signed by the ten Eng- 
lish women who investigated conditions in Ireland for 
the League. The following excerpts from the document 
are interesting: 


The Government campaign against Sinn Fein is carried out 
in the following ways: 

(1) Terrorism; (2) destruction of Irish agriculture and man- 
ufacture and trade; (3) propaganda. 

In addition to innumerable outrages by Government forces 
which have left devastated areas resembling those of Belgium 
in all the places we visited, the regular raids by police and mil- 
itary are conducted in such a way as to strike terror as widely 
as possible. After curfew, when the streets are in pitch dark- 
ness and no civilian may be abroad without a permit, the military 
lorries, armored cars, and even tanks, rattle through the streets 
carrying armed search parties. They batter at doors, and if the 
inhabitant takes so much time as is needed to slip on shoes and 
a coat, the front door is smashed in and the house filled with 
armed men. They lock the women and children away, of turn 
them out in the street, frequently with no covering but their 
night dresses, and search with the utmost brutality, tearing up 
mattresses, breaking open locks, and bombing safes; frequently 
we had evidence of very serious thefts and of the wanton de- 
struction of pictures and ornaments in houses where nothing 
incriminating could be found. ; 

We therefore advocate the immediate liberation of Irish polit- 
ical prisoners and the offering of a truce during which all armed 
forces shall be withdrawn and the keeping of order be placed 
in the hands of the Irish local elected bodies, thus creating con- 
ditions under which the Irish people may determine their own 
form of government. 


Italy*—D’Annunzio was partially, at least, blockaded 
in Fiume by Italian land and sea forces. Many of the 
legionaries in his command now realize the impossibility 
of being loyal both to their com- 
mander and to their native country. 
Some of the soldier-poet’s Bersaglieri 
left Fiume immediately before General Caviglia’s block- 
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ade was instituted, going into Italy. The-poet’s torpedo 
boats were constantly in front of Fiume, and the rumor 
was repeated that the idea of mining the delta of the 
port of Barros was still held. Although most of the in- 
habitants were convinced that actual bloodshed between 
them and the Italian soldiers was impossible, many of 
them left the city, passing through the Jugo-Slav suburb 
of Sussak to Abbazia and other coast towns. Fiume, 
Arbe, Veglia, and San Marcos are already feeling the 
scarcity of food as the result of the blockade. 

Ex-Deputy Alceste de Ambris, who is Secretary of 
State of the Council of Fiume, left Fiume for Rome with 
a new project, which, it is asserted by some, might solve 
the Fiume question. His proposal embodies, first, ac- 
knewledgment by the Italian Government of the Regency 
of Quarnero, including Port Barros, Arbe, and Veglia; 
second, renunciation by the Regency of its claim to im- 
mediate annexation to Italy, this action to be postponed 
until after negotiations between the Regency and the 
Italian Government, and third, renunciation by the Re- 
gency of any action on other Adriatic territories, which 
means that the Regency would no longer concern itself 
in the Dalmatian question. In Fiume itself many of the 
leaders of the National Council during the struggle in 
opposition to international attacks on the “ Italianity ” 
of Fiume are divided between the gratitude they owe to 
D’Annunzio and the conviction that the Treaty of Ra- 
pallo has gained for Fiume all her interests, if not all her 
ideals. But it is feared that this group will have but little 
influence on D’Annunzio himself. 


Rome.—lIn reply to the greetings of the Sacred College 
which were offered him on Christmas Day, the Holy 
Father, after thanking the Cardinals for the sentiments 
expressed, referred to the troublous 
and dangerous times in which the 
world is living. “The world is af- 
flicted today by five great plagues,” he said. The Pope 
enumerated these plagues as follows: The negation of 
authority, hatred among brothers, thirst for pleasure, dis- 
gust for work and forgetfulness of the supernatural ob- 
jects of life. These evils can only be overcome with the 
aid of the Gospel, added Benedict XV, and therefore he 
would never cease to remind the people of its lessons, 
for this was his mission and the intention nearest to his 
heart. The Holy Father, re-establishing a tradition 
which has for some time remained unobserved, celebrated 
the three Masses in the Pauline chapel. All the members, 
lay and ecclesiastical, of the Pontifical Court, were pres- 
ent, together with the entire personnel of the Apostolic 
Palace and a limited number of invited guests. The Pope 
said special prayers for the recovery of Cardinal Gibbons 
and the preservation of a life so precious both to Church 
and State. 
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Santo Domingo.—Plans for the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican military control from Santo Domingo were 
announced on December 24 in the West Indian Republic 
by Rear Admiral Thomas Snowden, 
military governor, in a proclamation 
made public by direction of President 
Wilson and given out in Washington, also, simultane- 
ously. Admiral Snowden declared that the objects for 
which American occupation was undertaken, four years 
ago, have been substantially accomplished. American 
troops were landed to end revolutionary outbreaks, and 
experts were called in to clear up the chaotic condition 
of the country’s finances. 


United States Troops 
to Withdraw 


The proclamation announces that the Government of 
the United States “ believes the time has arrived when it 
may inaugurate the simple processes of its rapid with- 
drawal from the responsibilities assumed in connection 
with Dominican affairs.” For the purposes for which, 
under the treaty of 1907, the United States were allowed 
to use its forces in Santo Domingo have been accom- 
plished, and it was always the intention of the American 
Government to withdraw its aid as soon as it could do so 
consistently with the attainment of those ends for which 
it had entered into the military, economic and industrial 
life of the island. Admiral Snowden therefore announces 
that a commission of representative Dominican citizens 
will be appointed to which there will be added a technical 
adviser. This commission will formulate amendments to 
the Constitution and revise the laws of the republic, 
among others the election laws. These amendments and 
such “ revisions” as may be deemed necessary or advis- 
able, upon approval by the military government in occu- 
pation, will be submitted to a constitutional convention 
and to the National Congress of the Dominican Republic, 
respectively. 

The State Department officially declares that complete 
tranquillity has for some time existed throughout the 
Dominican Republic, and the people for the first time in 
many years have been enabled to devote themselves to 
peaceful occupations without fear of disturbance. Ac- 
cording to the same statement, the finances of the country 
have been placed upon a firm basis; great improvements 
have been brought about in public works; particular 
attention has been devoted to sanitation and public 
health; the educational system has been completely 
reorganized, “with the result that whereas there was a 
school attendance of only about 18,000 pupils before the 
occupation, there are now 100,000 pupils attending 
school.” As a result of the American administration, the 
gross revenues of the republic have increased from a 
total of some $4,000,000 dollars in 1916, to a total of 
over $7,500,000 in 1919. 


Switzerland.—The vote recently passed by the French 
Chamber of Deputies in favor of the resumption of diplo- 
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matic relations with the Holy See, was made the occa- 
sion, in the Catholic press of remind- 
ing Catholics that the Swiss Repub- 
lic is also once more in official rela- 
tions with the Holy Father. Diplomatic relations between 
the Vatican and the Swiss Federal Government were 
broken off in 1873, but were restored some time ago 
when Mgr. Luigi Maglione was consecrated Archbishop 
by Cardinal Gasparri and was immediately sent to Berne 
by Benedict XV as Papal Nuncio. The immediate cause 
of the long-continued rupture between the Swiss Federal 
Government and the Vatican, was the publication of the 
Encyclical Etsi Multa Luctuosa, November 21, 1873, by 
Pope Pius IX, in which the Pontiff protested against the 
action taken by the Swiss Council of State at Geneva 
against Bishop Mermillod. M. Ceresole, who at that time 
was President of the Swiss Confederation and Chief of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, took exception to the 
Papal document and sent a diplomatic note to Mgr. Ag- 
nozzi, then Papal Nuncio at Berne, in which he accused 
the Pope of meddling in the internal affairs of the Repub- 
lic. Five weeks later, January 23, 1874, Mgr. Agnozzi 
received his passports and left Switzerland. 


Berne and the 
Vatican 


This condition of affairs continued until 1915, when 
Pope Benedict XV appointed Mgr., now Archbishop 
Marchetti, who has just returned to Rome from his post 
as Internuncio to the Republic of Venezuela, as his offi- 
cial representative at Berne. Mgr. Marchetti’s mission 
was to collaborate with the Swiss Federal Council and 
the foreign ambassadors in relief work for prisoners of 
war and the exchange of the sick and wounded men of 
the belligerent armies. Mgr. Marchetti was replaced in 
1918, by Mgr. Maglione who nobly continued the work 
which his predecessor had carried on with signal success. 
When the Swiss Federal Council, some months ago, de- 
cided that the Pope’s representative should have an off- 
cial standing with the Swiss Government, proposals were 
made that regular diplomatic relations should once more 
be resumed. But although the Holy See is now rep- 
resented in Switzerland by a Nuncio, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for the present at least, will not send an envoy 
to the Vatican. This does not seem to be a very courte- 
ous conduct on the part of the Swiss Federal authorities. 
But the Vatican, proverbially slow but sure, is willing to 
wait for the day when Berne and Geneva will see, as 
France is beginning to see, that for their own good, they 
need a Swiss envoy accredited to the Holy See. Every- 
where in Europe statesmen and peoples are awakening to 
the fact that the Holy Father alone can speak with au- 
thority and power the words of wisdom and prudence 
for which the world is waiting. Kings even, who do not 
recognize his spiritual prerogatives, turn to him as a 
friend and counselor. On December 18, King Christian 
X of Denmark accompanied by Queen Alexandra were 
received by the Pope in solemn audience. It is almost 
four centuries and a half since a Danish prince in the 
person of Christian I did homage to the Pope. 
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Wise Men from the East 


AusTIN O’MAL Ley, M.D. 


account of the Magi who “came from the east to 

Jerusalem.” This was in the days of Herod, called 
the Great, more in differentiation than in truth, who died 
in April of the year 750 from the foundation of Rome, 
or four years before what we reckon as the beginning of 
the Christian era. Our Lord was born, at the latest, in 
the fifth year before our present era; possibly even 
earlier. 

The Magi ‘“‘ came from the east.” In the offertory of 
the Mass for the feast of the Epiphany the Church says, 
“The Kings of Tharsis and the islands offer gifts; the 
Kings of the Arabs and of Saba bring offerings; and all 
the Kings of the earth will adore Him, all peoples will 
serve Him.” The location of Tharsis is not certain. 
The name is applied to what is now Spain, to Carthage, 
and to the Tyrrhenian region. Saba was in southern 
Arabia. These places have no more than a symbolic 
reference to the country of the Wisemen who went to 
Bethlehem, but apparently the mention of them started 
the medieval legends about the “kings,” one of whom 
was black. Tertullian says they were “fere reges,” 
almost kings. 

There is no certain evidence as to the number or the 
names of the Magi. St. Leo and St. Gregory of Arles 
said there were three of them. St. James of Edessa gives 
a legend of the Eastern Church which had it that they 
were accompanied by a retinue of 1,000 persons, and 
that they left beyond the Euphrates an army of 7,000 
soldiers. We find such names for them as Bithisarea, 
Melchoir, and Gathasper; also Magalath, Panganath, and 
Saracen; Apellius, Amerius, and Damascus; the Syrian 
names Hormisdas, Larvandad, and Gushnasaph; and 
others. The usual names, however, are those in the old 
liturgical line, 

Gaspar fert myrrham, thus Melchior, Balthasar aurum. 

St. Bede, who was born in 673, gives a tradition which 
said that Melchior was old and pale, with long white hair 
and beard, and he offered gold to our Saviour; Gaspar 
was a beardless youth, with a ruddy complexion, and he 
offered frankincense; Balthasar offered the myrrh. The 
name Gaspar is commonly spelled Casper. The monk 
Cyril said that two miles from Bethlehem there was a 
cave where the Magi rested after the adoration of our 
Lord, and there they were warned in a dream not to 
return to Herod. In the cathedral at Cologne are relics, 
kept there since 1163, which are said to be of the Magi. 
The tradition is that these relics were discovered in 
Persia, brought to Constantinople by St. Helena, and 
transferred to Milan in the fifth century. 

From the data we have it is extremely probable that 
the Magi came from the Euphrates Basin, from Babylon 


[: the second chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel is the 


or Ecbatana. Babylon was distant from Bethlehem by 
the caravan route about 650 miles, and Ecbatana nearly 
800 miles. Had the Magi started toward Bethlehem as 
soon as our Lord was born they could not have arrived 
at that town until the middle of February, if they made 
twenty miles a day. They must have traveled in a large 
caravan to be safe from brigands in the Syrian Desert, 
and such a caravan moves slowly. The Jewish Captivity 
in Babylon, which ended in 586 B. C., and the presence 
there of the Prophet Daniel with his doctrine about the 
Messiah, had drawn the attention of the Magi to the 
Expected of Nations. When the strange star appeared 
the Magi interpreted its significance correctly, and some 
of them started west to offer homage to the new born 
King of Israel. 

Ecbatana in Media, under Parthian rule at the time of 
our Lord, was on site of the modern Persian town of 
Hamadan in the province of Kurdistan, and about 250 
miles northeast of Babylon. It was in the region whence 
came the so-called Aryans of Europe, on the slope of 
the Zagros range; and the pass westward, which lies 
below it, was the Pylae Zagri, the Zagros Gates, a gorge 
through which the Gynges River falls toward the Tigris. 
Ecbatana was enclosed by seven concentric walls. Each 
was a different hue. 

On a watch tower of the white outer wall of Ecbatana, 
and facing west, the first Christmas Eve, the Magus 
Melchior paced slowly, watching the sky. A tall old 
man, grave and majestic; he was clad in a robe of gray 
wool, a low pointed mitre upon his head, with lappets 
falling before his shoulders along his white beard. His 
hands were clasped behind him, and his eyes were fixed 
searchingly on the heavens above the narrow dull red 
gloaming edging the western mountains. In the east 
the snowy sail of the full moon wore along the upper 
deeps through a faint fore-foot of stars. Up from the 
glinting lights of the city rose a murmurous diapason of 
the voices of thronging men, like the hushing of far pale 
breakers along a forlorn sea. 

Suddenly above the Zagros Gates burst a great crim- 
son star, flame-rayed, glorious, trembling still from the 
push of God. Melchior halted. His face paled and 
flushed, his eyes widened, his arms extended as in a 
pontiff’s benediction. Then he fell upon his knees, and 
he cried out: 

“ The weeks of Daniel the prophet are accomplished. 
He is born. This star is his sign!” 

The star fell toward him like a meteor, and it hung 
just above the silent vineyards below the wall. A crim- 
son and green path, as if made of massed roses in bloom, 
emerald and ruby under the moon, swept along the fields, 
and shimmering flooded him kneeling upon the watch 





































tower. He called out: “ Balthasar! Casper!” The two 
mien came out quickly from the guard house of the tower, 
and they halted suddenly with hands uplifted, in the 
misty crimson pathway of the star. One of them, Balt- 
hasar, was a black-bearded Semite of Babylon, younger 
than Melchior, and also wearing the robe of a Magus. 
The other man was a gigantic Abyssinian, in the dress of 
a Parthian horseman. He had come from Saba years 
before as a soldier of fortune. 

Melchior repeated: 

“The weeks of Daniel the prophet are ended! This is 
the birth sign of the great King of Israel who is to save 
the world!” 

Casper the Abyssinian exclaimed: 

“I follow his star!” 

The other men spoke quickly together, “I too follow 
his star!” 

The next night on the road without the Babylon gate 
of Ecbatana stood waiting a train of dromedaries, and a 
band of twenty Parthian lancers were mounted on part 
of the train. The three Wisemen sat on their camels at 
the head of the line waiting silently. The gates of the 
city clanked shut for the night, and the watch along the 
walls sent on the cry, “ All’s well!” Instantly the red 
star swept up over the Pylae Zagri, sank down pulsing 
and quivering before the caravan, and then began to 
drift slowly and steadily along the road. Casper lifted 
his long jerid and cried out to the caravan: 

“March! Follow the star!” 

The flare in the heavens so lit the trail down the hills 
that the caravan went onward as safely as if the day were 
shining, until the sun lifted his red shield over the eastern 
peaks and the star disappeared. The caravan then 
camped on the hillside awaiting the end of day. At the 
return of twilight lo! the lit west and the splendor of 
flame once more. 

They marched on, night after night, down the gorge 
oi the Gynges to Ctesiphon by the Tigris River, on to 
Babylon, and west across the sand and gravel of the 
Syrian Desert, over 400 miles, to Damascus. Then south 
to Gadara, down along the west bank of the River Jordan 
to Jericho, and up to Jerusalem. They came upon the 
holy city by the road Christ Himself followed afterward 
on His triumphal entry before His Passion. The walled 
city was beyond the ravine of Kedron, and far below 
them was the brook that flowed hard by the oracle of 
God out to the Dead Sea. They rode between the Tombs 
of the Prophets and the Mount of Offense, and the pinna- 
cles of the Temple of Herod began to loom above Mount 
Moriah. Then beyond Mount Olivet, in an instant, the 
whole magnificent city burst into view with its palaces 
and towers, rising sheer from the abyss of Hinnom. 
Beyond, to the west, were the gardens and suburbs now 
long vanished. 

The guiding star faded out as the caravan came up to 
the city gate in the chill morning mist. The Wisemen 
dismounted from the kneeling camels and walked up to 
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the Captain of the Guards at the gate. Melchior said to 


the Idumean soldier: 

“Where is He who is born King of the Jews? We 
have seen His star in the east and we have come to 
adore Him.” . 

The captain, startled, answered he knew no king but 
Herod; and when the Magi asked to see this Herod the 
man went with them across the city to the palace near 
the middle of the western wall. The crafty old murderer 
received the Magi, and asked them to report to him after 
they had found the child. His Jewish priests told them 
that the Expected of Nations would be born in Bethle- 
hem, but that birth and the end of the world were far 
off. 

The Magi left Jerusalem in the late afternoon. As 
soon as they were on the road the star appeared along the 
ridge against the gray wintry sky. They came to the 
little city of David, and they rode in under the gate arch 
as the star drifted on just above the watch tower. Up 
the narrow street they went, amongst a mob of curious 
Bethlehemites, who crowded around the dromedaries of 
the foreigners. No one saw the star except the men of 
the caravan. 

Suddenly the star sank down and hung in the air just 
above the roof of a house near the only khan in the town, 
the inn from which Mary and Joseph had been driven 
on Christmas Eve. The Magi dismounted, and the Par- 
thian lancers pushed back the mob. The door of the 
house opened, and Saint Joseph, a big man with his hair 
down about his shoulders, stood upon the threshold. 
Casper, who was nearest him, said: 

“ God’s peace be with thee, friend! Where is He that 
is born King of the Jews? We saw His star in the east, 
and have come to adore Him.” 

The evening shadows were gathering, but the light of 
the star enfolded them like a tabernacle tent as Joseph 
stepped forward and said: 

“The Babe is within this house with Mary his 
mother.” 

Two of the soldiers unstrapped a pack upon a kneeling 
camel and took from it a small treasure chest. Melchior 
opened the chest and picked up a golden thurible, and a 
silver box filled with pieces of fine reddish brown myrrh- 
incense gathered in Saba Arabea. Balthasar took an- 
other thurible like Melchior’s and a box of frankincense. 
One of the Parthians quickly started a flame in tinder 
and filled the thuribles with glowing charcoal. Casper 
handed his jerid and target to a soldier, and lifted up 
from the chest a curiously carved Chinese box of 
lacquered ebony. He opened it and a jeweled gold 
chalice, a half cubit in height, glittered in the light of the 
star. Melchior and Balthasar filled the thuribles with the 
myrrh and frankincense, and in a haze of fragrant smoke 
they entered the house. After them went Casper stoop- 
ing under the low lintel, with the chalice in the open 


casket. 
Within the room sat Mary the Mother, with the Babe 
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nestled upon her right arm, its dark eyes wide open and 
gazing upon the Magi. The three men sank upon their 
knees and touched their foreheads upon the floor in 
adoration. They cried thrice as in one voice, “ Hail, 
great King!” 

Melchior and Balthasar swung the golden thuribles 
toward the tiny God of Armies, and Casper laid the 
casket before Mary’s feet. The Babe stretched forth its 
uttle arm, and Casper trembling put the back of his own 
great black sword-hand under the snowy pearl of the 
Baby’s hand, bowed down reverently over it, but stopped 
in awe as if afraid to kiss it. The Babe smiled and then 
nestled back again upon its Mother’s bosom. 

The Mother of Fair Delight, the-Rose of Sharon with 
her single breaking bud against her face that was beauti- 
ful as the lighting of Hesperus, misty in the fragrant 
incense smoke, smiled like the flare of unexpected violets 
before the feet of April. She said to the Wisemen in 
benediction : 

“His peace be with you! His love be about you!” 

Then she lifted the Child above them kneeling there, 
held Him up an instant while they adored Him, and she 
went away slowly between the curtains of an inner 
chamber, like the dying cadence of a carillon from the 
bells of Paradise. 

The Magi knelt there, staring at the closed tabernacle, 
and the light of the crimson star came through the open 
street door for the gleam of a sanctuary lamp. Through 
the drawn curtains they could hear the ravishment of 
Mary’s lullaby : 

“ Sleep, soul of my soul, sleep; 

The twilight falls, the moon blanches, all blossoms shut : 

Close, too, the gentians of thine eyes, O dear gold head: 

Little soft mouth upon my breast, sleep, sleep.” 


American Diplomacy 
Justin A. WEsT 


O say that the United States is no longer an inde- 

pendent nation is to be condemned by our patriotic 
people as a democratic heretic, if not worse. Such a 
statement would seem to repudiate the very principles 
upon which our Government was founded and destroy 
the meaning of democracy; but for all that, we are now 
so bound up with every other nation that even a relatively 
independent existence is impossible. The World War 
was the bolted door that prevents a return of any State 
to a segregated condition. 

This at once brings to mind the League of Nations, 
but whether we enter that League, a league, or no league, 
does not in the least alter the interdependence among the 
various peoples of the world. Modern enterprise, com- 
merce with its network of transportation facilities, the 
telegraph, exchange and credits, natural resources and 
peculiar national industries; all these have woven the 
world into one complete fabric, and the war, with its 
diplomatic relations, has hemmed that fabric with the 
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No one nation could now with- 
draw within her own national independence without 
destroying this complete structure. 

Since this is the case, it does not require much demon- 
stration to show that a country with the resources, the 
magnitude, the importance of the United States is far 


close stitch of finality. 


from being independent. This, however, need cause no 
concern ; but there is another kind of independence which 
no American can afford to have endangered, which is, 
nevertheless, menacing the interests of this country. It 
is the sorry truth that we are strong within our own 
boundaries, but weak when we take our principles to 
bargain abroad. In other words, we are the greatest 
nation in the world and the least diplomatic. 

Diplomacy, or the art of conducting the intercourse 
and adjusting the mutual relations of nations, arises out 
of the very nature of civilized States. It has been only 
during the past few years that our people have under- 
stood the far-reaching importance, the grave necessity, 
and the tremendous scope of this art. It has awakened 
them to the realization of what diplomacy means. But 
the powers behind thrones, the leaders, the statesmen 
have always recognized the fateful consequences of a 
diplomatic error. It is only now when empires have gone 
up in flames over wrecked thrones that the people have 
discovered in the ruins the insidious wires that have so 
long manipulated the mysterious affairs of the land. 
With the apparent progression of State governments and 
conditions of the world, the matter of diplomacy has not 
only survived, but has increased in its significance. 
Because democracies have not suffered the surprising 
fate of so many monarchies does not furnish an excuse 
for being undiplomatic. 


At some time or other it has certainly come to the 
minds of thinking Americans that our leaders have not 
measured up to the standards of European men of State. 
This is not derision of our public officials; it is simply 
the statement of a fact. The recent troubles both in 
Europe and at home have sufficiently demonstrated this 
regrettable conclusion. We must concede that our 
leaders have generally failed, not through any conscious 
motive of their own, but through some invisible causes. 
Our people ascribe these failures to graft, politics, and 
personalities, and, even though at times there may be 
elements of these present, such explanations do not 
explain. The matter must be gone into more deeply and 
explored even to the foundation of our system of govern- 
ment and the manner in which it is conducted. 


In the affairs of the nation today it requires more than 
a loyal party spirit or patriotic enthusiasm to conduct 
successfully the many problems through international 
channels. In fact, these have no influence whatever in 
dealing with the hard-headed, matter-of-fact diplomats 
of other countries. To be sure, they admire the brisk, 
plucky American spirit, they are awed by the dash of 
our democratic principles, but when all is said and done 
they hold in their power the fruits of steady, trained 
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diplomacy. Their sure methods derived from the study 
of history and the political sciences have not failed. 

In most monarchies, the ministries and represen- 
tative positions were given only to members of the 
royalty. In Germany until very recently this was 
the custom, but now instead of that method they have 
established a school where politics is taught as a science 
with a view to turning out men who will restore her 
greatness by peaceful methods. One thousand students 
have enrolled under the direction of a faculty numbering 
one hundred. This means simply that Germany will have, 
instead of efficient military leaders, an army of political 
leaders who will prove just as powerful as her generals 
ever were. In this, Germany is following a plan adopted 
in 1871 by France. Great Britain has at all times shown 
herself a wonderful mother of diplomats; in fact, her 
very strength depends upon them. Whether we agree 
with all that her sons have done, whether or not we 
admire their methods, we are forced to admit that their 
difficult tasks were marked by skill and cunning and 
generally rewarded by success. We are forced to ask 
why these men display such acute foresight and subtle 
power. It cannot be attributed to national traits. The 
answer is that they are not born, but trained diplomats. 

Beginning with his earliest years, the boy destined to a 
statesman’s career is educated in that art. By the time 
he is twelve years of age he is conversant with the 
language of diplomacy and then specializes in history 
and the political sciences.” He travels, he studies, he is 
thrown into a diplomatic atmosphere and after obtaining 
what here in America we would consider the summa of 
diplomatic learning, he is given some minor post of duty 
in which he becomes acquainted with practical affairs and 
has an opportunity to display his ability. When such a 
man finally takes his place at a conference table, it is no 
wonder that he plays a winning hand. 

It is, of course, impossible in this country to imitate 
to the fullest extent such thorough methods, yet a better 
system than we have should be inaugurated. In order 
to answer why our system is so faulty we must examine 
conditions as they exist. In the first place, the salary 
of an American diplomat is meager; secgndly, his future 
is uncertain and his present unsafe; finally, the very 
concept of this democratic government hinders diplo- 
matic development. 

Few of our university men today devote themselves 
seriously to the study of political science or history with 
an eye to specialization. It doesn’t pay. Specialization 
in any other field is in itself almost an assurance of 
future reward both in a financial way and in obtaining 
permanent positions. The Government is continually 
assisting men of science in other departments in order 
that their deeds may benefit the nation, but the men who 
handle the nation’s most sacred interests are given a mere 
pittance. It recognizes the need of specialized training in 
nearly every branch of endeavor except that which repre- 
sents our people in foreign courts. Certainly it is not 
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because we are poor, but because there is an attitude 
that honor and prestige amply compensate the repre- 
sentative in a foreign land and that he need not receive 
more pay. Why then should the young American devote 
the best years of his life to mastering an art that has not 
even a pecuniary reward! 

It may also be asked, even had we a system whereby 
our ambassadors, ministers, and chargés d’affaires were 
sufficiently paid, upon what could the aspirant to these 
offices base his hope of ever filling any of the positions? 
Upon nothing more than the favor of the political party 
in power. In a sense he is like the soldier of fortune 
trusting to the uncertainty of political winds. It follows 
therefore that his post of duty is obtained, not so much 
through personal worth, as through political influence. 
The result is evident. He cares less about becoming 
proficient in_ diplomatic art than he does about carefully 
courting the powers that be. Rather does he seek the 
good-will of the politicians, as they in turn seek the good- 
will of their constituency, than spend his time mastering 
the intricacies of diplomatic schemes. 

The great difficulty that lies at the bottom of the ques- 
tion, however, is rooted in the very idea of democratic 
government, or rather in the misconception of it. It is 
the old notion that everybody in a democracy can do 
everything. This belief is undermining the very institu- 
tions which we so highly extol, and of which we justly 
feel proud. A moment’s reflection will show that the 
people as such do very little thinking and accomplish even 
less, but follow hither and thither the dictates of leaders. 
So it is with international affairs. We cannot entrust 
matters of such vast importance to the most willing of 
men not especially trained for the work, yet it frequently 
happens that inefficient, incapable men are appointed 
merely on account of their party affiliations. We must 
therefore have men who can deal with conditions as they 
know them to exist and act upon them, not according to 
the whims of a demanding public which is not expected 
to judge such matters, nor yet strictly in accordance with 
party interests. 

It is a sad circumstance that we have in the United 
States no body of men trained for this service. With 
the change of administration comes a change in the whole 
set of foreign agents. There is no standard which the 
applicant for a foreign position is required to meet; he 
must merely be a good citizen and in good standing with 
the administration, which certainly does not imply that 
he be a statesman or have the training of a diplomat. 
The power of appointment lies solely within the personal 
choice of one man, the President of the United States. 
All these reasons tend to make our foreign policy weak 
through the weakness of our system in appointing repre- 
sentatives. 

And now, in regard to hints for the improvement of 
our system we may well consider the features of the 
Supreme Court which could be adopted; how its mem- 
bers are divorced from party politics, how they retain 
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their positions during the period of good conduct, how 
they are required to measure up to set standards, how 
they are appointed by the President and approved by the 
Senate, how they are held responsible for their actions. 
Trained men are needed to test documents, know rules, 
laws, history, methods, to exclude possible forgery and 
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trickery that have played such a great part in the history 
of records and diplomacy, to build up a diplomatic 
America. The United States should be made safe for 
diplomats, and safe diplomats should be found for the 
United States. Otherwise we cannot hope to vie success- 
fully with the older nations. 


Missionary Activity in Holland 


]. VAN DER HEYDEN 


HE increasing missionary activity among their 

I brethren in the Faith in the United States 1s de- 

cidedly edifying news for Catholics the world 
over. Considering the brilliant status of the American 
Church for years past, the wonder is that the foreign mis- 
sionary spirit did not develop there sooner. Perhaps 
its awakening was, in God’s Providence, deferred for the 
sake of the special needs of the present hour. Did not 
the World War exhaust the oldtime springs of mission- 
ary life? As a matter of fact it practically annihilated 
the German foreign missions by driving some 2,000 men 
and women out of the field; it lamed the numerous and 
prosperous French missions, and greatly reduced the men 
and the means of Belgian and Italian missions. A long 
time will necessarily elapse before they will all be their 
old selves again, unless forsooth the countries which the 
world conflict has left unscathed hasten to the rescue and 
fill the gaps in the ranks of the mission personnel and the 
holes in the treasuries. 

Worthy of all praise, therefore, are the rising mission- 
ary enterprises in the United States, Maryknoll, the Cath- 
olic Students’ Mission Crusade, Techny, the Chinese 
Mission Society, etc. May they all prosper and, for the 
greater honor of the Master, may time add numerous 
others to these blessed pioneers! 

To the incentive that the lovers of truth find in the 
knowledge which they are contributing to increase the 
children of grace upon earth and to people Heaven with 
saints, may there not be added the further incentive of 
the example given by Catholics elsewhere, by those of 
little Holland for instance? 

Having been spared the horrors and misery of war, 
Dutch Catholics soon realized that the highly-prized 
blessing entailed obligations, among others that of assist- 
ing the stricken foreign missions. That duty was ef- 
fectively clarioned at the Catholic convention held at 
Nymegen two years ago, not indeed as a new enterprise, 
but as an enterprise susceptible of greater intensity. For 
Dutch Catholics are not laborers of the eleventh hour 
in the missionary world. Oh, no! Computing their 
strength at the Nymegen convention, Dutch missionaries 
discovered that of the 1,200. missionary priests in heathen 
lands their country could lay claim to 935, assisted by 
391 Brothers and 971 Sisters, and representing twenty- 
four large mission houses and several branch-houses. 





Four million five hundred thousand Catholics are de- 
pending for spiritual ministration upon these 2,350 mis- 
sionaries toiling in territories which cover an area 201 
times that of Holland itself or more than one-twentieth 
of the earth’s surface. 

A comparatively small proportion of the Dutch mis- 
sionaries, about two hundred, are ministering in their 
own colonial empire, which boasts a superficies of 833,- 
000 square miles. The reason for this does not lie with 
the missionaries; but rather with the colonial Govern- 
ment, which, owing to its Calvinistic bigotry on the one 
hand and its Masonic hatred cf all things Catholic on the 
other, has never ceased to antagonize the Church and, 
strange as it may seem with the broad-minded spirit that 
animates the members of the home Government, is doing 
so still. An unsought-for result of the missionary cru- 
sade now in full blast is that the members of the Church 
at home are being thoroughly enlightened on the subject 
of the treatment accorded their clergy in the colonies 
and are thereby stirred to action. In view of the success 
they lately obtained in the school and other questions of 
vital interest, they may be relied upon to secure ere long 
for the men and women they send out to the colonial 
possessions all the privileges thus far monopolized by the 
adherents of the Dutch Reformed Church. They know 
that they may count upon the home Government, whose 
chief, Ruys de Beerenbroeck, is as staunch in his Catho- 
licism as he has proved himself to be masterful in his 
statesmanship. 

To develop the missions in the oversea possessions will 
demand more men and more capital; but the desire to do 
so is sure to benefit the missionary cause among the Cath- 
olic people at home quite as much as the knowledge that 
their countrymen, wherever at work in the cause of holy 
religion, are now practically reduced to count upon the 
sole resources from Holland, and fully as much also as 
the recently gained conviction that, cost what it may, 
they must be enabled to remain at their posts and must, 
too, gain helpers not only to carry on the work com- 
menced but also to extend it, since absence of progress 
spells regress. 

Thanks to a propaganda gradually and with real Dutch 
obstinacy and attention to details, worked up to fever 
heat, the land’s 2,000,000 Catholics, one-third of the 
whole population, seem, at the end of two years, to have 
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been enlisted into one big army of proselyters for the 
Faith in foreign lands. 

Ignoti nulla cupido, there is no desire for what is un- 
known. Our people do not sufficiently know the work 
accomplished by the missionaries and the still greater 
work that might be accomplished, and that is why they 
are not more interested in it. So our Dutch brethren 
reasoned, and they bent to a work interesting them one 
and all. 

Mission annals existed before; but they penetrated 
only in a limited number of homes. It was decided to 
open every home of the land for them. To do that, they 
must be properly introduced, which was done systemati- 
cally and without waste of time and dearly paid-for paper 
and printer’s ink, by first stirring up the clergy, through 
the periodical Het Missiewerk, which addresses itself 
in the-main to members of the cloth. Ere long the priests 
were all affiliated to the “ Sacerdotal Missionary Union,” 
whose object is to drill the officers of the home-training- 
camp. One of the first things they undertook to do, was 
to gather subscriptions for the missionary periodicals. 
They proved splendid canvassers, as the publishers of 
the magazines will readily testify. I know of a village 
of goo inhabitants where one publication boasts 125 sub- 
scribers; and I am told that the proportion is the same 
in the neighboring villages of that district. 

The field having been prepared through the printed 
page, the parochial clergy were incited to promote the 
holding of so-called missionary days and mission-weeks. 
At these, missionaries from various Orders and Congre- 
gations, vicars and prefects apostolic, were asked to speak 
in churches and halls, to impress upon the Faithful that 
the Faith which is theirs by inheritance has laden them 
with debts, which they may in part discharge by helping 
to bring the same blessings of the true Faith to some of 
the 900,000,000 pagans still scattered throughout the 


t! 
world. 

In the larger cities mission exhibitions were held dur- 
ing those weeks, and mission-parades with groups of yel- 
low, bronze and black children and with others appareled 
in the gowns of the various Orders, and with floats repre- 
from the field afar, concerts, football 
games, fancy fairs and other attractions, were all 
used to entice the gold out of recalcitrant pocketbooks ; 
and in predominantly Catholic centers, such as Hertogen- 
bosch in North Brabant and Venlo in Limburg, the whole 
life of the city was for a week made to pivot on mission- 
In the churches the sermons were about 


senting scenes 


ary enterprise. 
the missions, the same was true of catechetical instruc- 
tions in the schools; and the newspapers consecrated 
their editorials to them, whilst at the theaters a mission- 
ary play, Lumen Christi, held the boards and the movie 
films kaleidoscoped the lives of the missionaries and 
scenes from pagan lands and foreign climes. Special 
religious services every. day of the week, general Com- 
munions for the conversion of the heathen, street par- 
ades and demonstrations were superadded to direct the 
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thoughts of all to the one object, the missions, and the 
eyes to the strong-boxes everywhere in evidence, in 
stores, cafés, hotels, for the reception of donations from 
stranger and friend. 

A trump card which the Dutch played to its utmost 
capacity for the success of this religious crusade is their 
daily Catholic press, which finds no equal beyond its 
borders, and within them more than holds its own in 
competition with the secular press for literary excellence, 
commercial, financial and general news. It is liberally 
supported by the Catholic public and universally ap- 
preciated. Wherever a mission-week was held the Cath- 
“olic daily or dailies consecrated at least one full issue 
to feature articles representing the foreign-missionary 
field under all its aspects. In the sixteen-page issue of 
De Tyd, published October 18, at the height of the Am- 
sterdam week, I counted twenty-six special articles treat- 
ing of the missions. Interspersed with these were re- 
ports of lectures connected with the same subject, namely 
the notable report of a striking lecture delivered by Dr. 
Margaret Lamont, a lady of Scotch birth and ancestry, 
who, after spending ten years in the Indian Government 
service as a medical doctor and surgeon, became a con- 
vert to the Faith in 1905 and has since devoted herself to 
the interests of Catholic foreign missions. Her discourse 
was a plea for the formation of Catholic women-doctors 
for the missions, to work as auxiliaries to the mission- 
aries, following therein the example of the Protestant 
churches, which have some 700 doctors attached to the 
missions whilst the Catholic missions are aided by the 
lone Mrs. Lamont. However, the way she has opened 
is soon to be treated by English-speaking mission socie- 
ties. Thus she said that from Maryknoll two American 
lady-doctors are soon to proceed to China, whilst sev- 
eral doctors are to be connected with the Maynooth 
Irish Mission in China, and an Irish lady-doctor is to 
leave at an early date for the mission of Uganda. 


There is much to be done by lady-doctors in mission- 
ary lands. In the immense territories of India and China 
and in all Mohammedan countries women are averse to 
being treated by men-doctors. Of the higher classes prac- 
tically none accept medical treatment from men. The 
presence of female doctors at the Protestant Missions 
confers upon them a not-to-be-overlooked advantage, 
which Mrs. Lamont wishes to offset by a Catholic organ- 
ization to which she gave the name of Alma Redemptoris 
Mater. She explained her plans during the Amsterdam 
mission-week and scored a notable success with the mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and the medical students 
acting upon her suggestions, met and formed into a 
mission-aid society with an initial contribution to the 
cause of a pledge of a regular series of medical lectures 
for missionaries to be given each year during vacation. 
Mrs. Lamont sees in this immediate result of her propa- 
ganda the seed of further activities which will insure 
hitherto overlooked means for the propagation of the 
Faith among the inmates of harem and zenana, and 
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through these among the men; for the women’s conserva- 
tism is a serious obstacle to the conversion of Hindu and 
Mohammedan men. 

If the mission-weeks in Holland have but the one 
result of a strong movement of medical-mission action, 
they will have been a Godsend and confirm the present 
century’s claim to the appellation of “ mission century,” 
and Holland’s claim to have done more proportionately 
during the last score of years for the diffusion of re- 
ligion in heathen lands than any other country in the 
world. Be it so or not, we can but wish that Holland go 
on with its noble crusade, quite as much for its own sake 
as for the sake of the missions; for blessed indeed are 
the people who understand their obligations to those not 
of the Fold of Christ, to the poor and forsaken who “ sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death.” They need not 
fear for their faith so long as they show zeal to secure 
the same blessed boon for others. God cannot but look 
down condescendingly upon all such as are bent upon 
ever increasing the number of His adorers. 


“Junkers and Mitered Roman 
Dignitaries’’ 


J. B. CuLEMANS 


66 INGS, Ministers of State, religious bodies, pub- 

licists great and small in every land are singing 
paeans to democratic rule. No one has been louder in 
this chanting than some of the haughtiest of German 
junkers and mitered dignitaries in the Roman Church. 
But labor leadership everywhere knows well that most 
of this is half-scared phrase-making. It knows that land- 
lord and financier, with the whole more privileged order 
in the world, will fight as privilege has ever fought to 
keep its hold in politics and in business.” The modern 
social “ researcher” is quite fond of spectacular asser- 
tions like the above by John Graham Brooks in “ Labor’s 
Challenge to the Social Order,” recently published. As far 
removed from the German junkers as pole is from pole, 
the Catholic Bishops of America published their social 
program fully one year before Mr. Brooks’ volume saw 
the light. In this program there is no trace of “ half- 
scared phrase-making.” They face the issue squarely, 
and openly side with labor. Mr. Brooks might have con- 
vinced himself of it by even a superficial perusal of the 
pamphlet. He shows nowhere that he has done so. Mr. 
Brooks was a mere fledgling when Leo XIII gave to the 
world his Encyclical on “ The Condition of Labor.” So 
far in advance of his time was he in defending the rights 
of the worker, in prescribing the duties of the employer, 
in endeavoring to bring them together on the common 
ground of Christian justice, that only now some of his 
views are slowly becoming those of non-Catholic so- 
ciologists in America. Yet these men take pride in think- 
ing themselves path-breakers and pioneers of the new 
era! 
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The social order is changing, gradually but very per- 
ceptibly. The watchman on the tower in Rome saw the 
symptoms clearly more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Capital and labor were then nearing a deadly conflict 
that has since broken out time and again into open war. 
As a consequence of its privileged position during the 
world conflagration, labor is now gaining the upper hand. 
Capitalism, feeling its leadership slipping, is frantically 
exerting itself by concessions and reforms, calumnies 
and blandishments, by open attacks and underhand 
means, to stave off the day when control will be wrested 
from it altogether. It approves of collective bargaining 
when the labor unions are strong enough to enforce it. 
It destroys the latter where opportunities offer. And 
union labor all too often retaliates in like manner. It 
resorts to bribery and violence. It intimidates and kills. 
It breaks contracts and tears up agreements. ‘True, the 
provocation is often great. But while provocation does’ 
explain these outbreaks, it does not justify them. Nor 
are they the fixed and settled program of unionism as a 
whole. They are, however, signs that he who runs may 
read. Labor is in the ascendant, and its might is being 
felt more and more. It is about to supplant the old capi- 
talistic order, and within a shorter period of time than 
would have seemed possible some years ago. It is feeling 
its way confusedly. It is not always clear as to its aims 
and the means to realize them. But it is on the way. 


Whatever form this new industrial organization may 
take, whether the workers will own and run the plants 
as some extremists advocate, or whether they will co- 
operate with capital on a profit-sharing basis, with direct 
representation in the management of the business, the 
present sharp opposition between the capitalist and the 
wage-earner must come to an end. What is most impor- 
tant of all in this transition stage is that neither of the 
two opposing sides should be drawn into revolutionary 
acts of violence. The capitalist is quite likely to resent 
anv encroachment upon what he has been led to consider 
his own special and privileged domain. Because he fig- 
ured that he took the risks, he deemed himself entitled to 
any and all profits that his business could secure him. 
The laborer had to be satisfied with the wage doled out 
by the employer. He would set the standard as to what 
the laborer needed. What the employer needed was lim- 
ited only by what he could get. The disproportion be- 
tween the wage and the profit was generally so great and 
so glaring, while the risks were so exceedingly small, 
that the worker has keenly felt the injustice done him 
and turned against the employer as an oppressor. The 
latter prates endearingly about law and order, liberty, 
equal opportunities for all, the dignity of the individual 
contract, the freedom guaranteed by American citizen- 
ship. The worker who naively believed that these same 
slogans were just as dear to him, and who became active 
in union circles to enforce them, was blacklisted. Manu- 
facturers’ associations have a well-organized system, per- 
fectly within the law, to make the blacklist effective. 
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It is quite conceivable that a serious industrial dis- 
turbance may once more enable the employer to set labor 
competing against itself. A renewal of the bitter struggle 
is what all honest men sincerely deprecate. And it is a 
fatal fallacy of many well-meaning social reformers that 
they can succeed in bringing about understanding and 
cooperation without the assistance of the Church, with- 
out the help of those spiritual forces which the Church 
controls. It is the insensate craving for mere material 
blessings, for more and ever more creature comforts, 
among employer and employee alike, which has infinitely 
and dangerously complicated the social problem. A 
more equitable division of profits, an increase of wages, 
will not solve it to any one’s satisfaction. They leave 
untouched the unsatiated desire, the uncurbed inclina- 
tion, which is the real root of the evil. The trouble with 
every new want that is satisfied is that it begets triplets. 
Unless the hearts of men are transformed at the same 
time; unless they learn that their capacity for enjoyment 
and assimilation is limited by their very nature; that self- 
denial and suffering are inevitable; that the earth was 
not meant by the Creator to provide an unlimited supply 
of good things for all, the best-meant social reforms will 
come to naught. They will be shipwrecked on that most 
treacherous of all shoals: unbridled human passions. 

Mr. Brooks has only one remedy to offer for the pres- 
ent industrial chaos: less coercion of extremists and 
greater freedom in the expression of new thoughts, new 
theories of social regeneration, new attempts at carrying 
them into effect. As well set about killing new ideas with 
prison sentences as to stop a charging lion with a toy 
pistol. True, a certain amount of toleration is required 
in our present state of society, but an unlimited tolera- 
tion of all ideas, no matter how pernicious and subversive 
to the commonwealth, will defeat its own end. What is 
needed more than toleration is the Church’s fearless 
preaching of justice and truth to capital and labor alike. 
The capitalist is not infrequently a strident talker about 
orderly processes of government, meaning thereby that 
any innovation that touches his profits in any way is akin 
to revolution. He gloats over the excesses of which 
labor is guilty now and then. He would make himself 
and all others believe that these are inseparably connected 
with all labor agitation for improvement. He sets him- 
self up as the sole representative and guardian of right 
and liberty. And he guards them even to the extent of 
having recourse to force himself. Some labor leaders 
are no less hypocritical and no less vindictive. They are 
in the labor movement more for what it brings them than 
for what it brings the worker. 

Amidst this clash of opinions and theories, amidst this 
wild groping after the unattainable, it is the Church’s 
task to check and to guide, and to keep clear the moral 
issues. She alone can restrain cupidity in high and low 
places. She alone can exercise a steadying power for 
good and conciliate conflicting claims. From a material 
viewpoint she has nothing at stake in either camp. From 
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a spiritual viewpoint she only can reach the root of the 
evil: the soul of man. She is averse to violent measures 
that are better calculated to embitter than to pacify. She 
equally condemns all excesses, whether on the part of the 
capitalist or of the laboring man. She imposes no social 
theories, but iooks for the best that each has to offer and 
invites their cooperation on this common ground. If 
both parties should obstinately refuse the proffered hand, 
there can be but one issue to the conflict, one that can 
bring no benefit to either, only immense loss to both. 
Democratic industry will become a saving reality or 
remain a mere catch-word of hare-brained tribunes. If 
the former, it must be carried out in accordance with the 
eternal principles of justice and right as defined by the 
Church. Democracy means nothing, social justice means 
nothing, unless they be based on the solid foundation of 
unchanging Christian morality. In the welter of greed 
and graft, of laws and legal opinions, of oppression and 
repression, the Church alone holds aloft the immutable 
ethical standard by which reforms must be tested, re- 
jected as abortive or adopted as holding out real hope of 
permanent improvement. The social reformer most to 
be dreaded is perhaps not the outright Marxist, the god- 
less Bolsheviki or the “ direct action” Syndicalist. They 
put us on our guard. It is the dilettante sociological “ re- 
searcher,” who, with a mass of ill-digested facts at his 
disposal, proceeds to.settle our social problems now at an 
acute stage by ignoring the Church as insincere and im- 
potent in her endeavors, because she is the last refuge 
of “special privilege.” To link the junker and the 
mitered Roman dignitary may be a pleasing conceit to 
some dabblers in sociology, but it lays bare the utter 
shallowness of their minds steeped in materialism. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Armory Talks to Boys 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Are the fathers of the young men who are obliged to take 
military training under the laws of the State of New York giv- 
ing sufficient attention to the character of the talks given their 
sons in the course of their training? An incident, recently 
brought to my attention, illustrates my query. In a Brooklyn 
armory on December 13, an officer spoke to the young men on 
“Clean Living,” with the best of intentions; but one of the 
impressions carried away from the talk was that man was de- 
veloped from lower forms of life by a process of evolution. Of 
course, Catholics object to their sons being indoctrinated with 
such notions, but how many fathers question their sons to find 
out what they are being taught? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Fast-Day for Ireland 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

No help is comparable with the help of God, and penance has 
always been the key with which to unlock the gates of Divine 
mercy, that speedy justice be done for the individual or for 
the nation. Would it not then be fitting that a day be set apart, 
under the sanction of the Irish Republic, for the special pur- 
pose of doing voluntary penance, in order that God’s mercy 
may hasten the approaching day of Ireland’s delivery? Surely 
a fast day for Ireland would be in accord with Ireland’s age- 
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old traditions, and with the still older traditions of Christianity. 
It would enable all sympathizers with Ireland, poor as well as 
rich, in whatsoever capacity, to do an effective work for the 
sake of justice. Let all who can fast without undue incon- 
venience do so, in the customary Catholic fashion, once a 
month. Those who cannot fast could do some other good work 
of charity, self-denial or prayer. 

Let it be understood that the spirit of the fast is distinctly 
supernatural, that of placating the Divine Justice, and seeking 
the speedy aid of God’s mercy, rather than the natural ends of 
protest, or economy in time of trouble, etc., although these 
praiseworthy effects may be concomitant. Combined with con- 
fession and Holy Communion, with prayer and adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament, such a day would be a day of interces- 
sion unparalleled in its extent, its intensity, and possibly in 
its efficacy. 

Many suggestions might be offered as to the day to be ap- 
pointed. The day already set apart in Catholic practice for in- 
tercession, reparation, and, in its original revelation, for pen- 
ance, viz., the First Friday of the month, might not be incon- 
gruous. Penance and intercession for Ireland’s needs should 
not necessarily conflict with the practice of reparation to the 
Sacred Heart of the Saviour. Reparation for the sins of Cath- 
olics and Irishmen in the past, that may still hinder the hasten- 
ing of God’s justice, reparation for the outrages now being com- 
mitted by the enemies of the Church in Ireland, these both fall 
under the heading of reparation to Sacred Heart of Our 
Saviour. Or if the monthly fast be too frequent, the Ember 
Days, so little heeded by the average Catholic, might be de- 
voted to this purpose. A fast day for Ireland would bring 
home to our easy-going American generation the austere econ- 
omy of penance, and be for many a soul the first step toward 
a more self-denying and truly Christian Ideal of life. 

Ridge, Md. Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


Catholic Seamen in the Mercantile Marine 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After many years of absolute neglect the terrible and long- 
standing scandal of the wretched spiritual condition of our 
Catholic merchant seamen at home and abroad is at last arous- 
ing attention in the Catholic press of Great Britain. So far, how- 
ever, little practical result has been achieved and, in spite of all 
the correspondence that has been going on, things are very much 
as they were a year ago. Since the death of the Rev. Father 
Goldie, S.J., and Count Arthur Moore, the cause of the Cath- 
olic seaman has languished. Nobody seemed to care for his 
welfare. We heard little about him. During the war the sol- 
dier and sailor of the royal navy were brought to our notice; 
as Catholics we did our share in providing for their needs, 
but we seemed to forget the mercantile marine. 

In April last a leading article by Brother Richard Anson, O. 
S.B. of Caldey Abbey, S. Wales, appeared in the Universe. It 
contrasted Catholic apathy with non-Catholic zeal as regards 
seamen of the merchant service. To many Catholics the state 
of things it disclosed came as an unpleasant shock. Next fol- 
lowed a two-column essay in the Catholic Times, by the Rev. 
F. Kerr McClement, R.N., chaplain in the Mediterranean, writ- 
ten from a different standpoint but entirely agreeing with the 
writer in the Universe. Since then a fairly regular correspon- 
dence has been going on in the Universe and the Tablet, with 
occasional letters in the Catholic Times and Catholic Herald. 
Editorial comments have pointed out the importance of these 
letters. The Month, for October, published a valuable construc- 
tive article by Dr. W. H. Atherton, of the famous Catholic Sea- 
men’s Home at Montreal, on the way to stop the leakage among 
Catholics im the mercantile marine. Pax and Notes of the 
Month, both published by Benedictines of Caldey Island, have 
thrown open their columns to advertising the need of such work 
and since August the latter periodical has made a special feature 
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of a regular monthly article on the subject, describing work 
that is being done at different ports or drawing attention to 
other places where it is badly needed. 

Stella Maris, now the organ of the Knights and Handmaids 
of the Blessed Sacrament, mindful of its name and origin is 
adding the seafaring man to its proteges. The neglected posi- 
tion and consequent spiritual destitution of this class of men 
has even reached the ear of the secular press and come to the 
notice of the Parliamentary reformer. 

It is not often that one subject obtains such general mention. 
The striking feature of all these articles and letters, which 
emanate from priests and laymen who know the sailor well, is 
the entire agreement as to his utter spiritual destitution: and 
their accord in their recommendation, as the only possible cure, 
that port chaplains must be appointed and aided by lay visitors, 
by Catholic clubs, etc. So far nothing has been done with re- 
gard to the provision of chaplains. A start has been made in 
the foundation, or revival in some places, of lay-work, clubs, 
etc., such as we find in New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
and elsewhere. Those few courageous Catholic organizations, 
which have long carried on this work in isolated spots, may now 
hope that their example may be followed elsewhere. We may 
go further and hope, for the open sore must be healed, that 
they some day will receive their crowning glory in the appoint- 
ment of priests to say Mass, hear confessions and give Holy 
Communion on board the ships themselves. 

Caldey Island, S. Wales. Br. Ricuarp F, Anson, O.S.B. 


Mark Hanna’s Tribute 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

George Barton’s “ Anti-Americanism and Anti-Catholicism,” 
in the issue of America for December 4, is a very thoughtful 
and timely article which should be widely read. It is not my 
purpose to discuss its merits here, but only to pursue a sug- 
gestion it offers by its reference to the late Senator Hanna’s 
high appreciation of valuable aid which the Catholic Church 
has given the Government. Barton says: 


Statesmen of the higher class have long appreciated the 
valuable aid which has been given them by the Church. The 
late Senator Hanna was one of these, and he never hesitated 
to speak of the debt which the Government owed the Catho- 
lic Church in this particular. He was not a member of the 
Church, but he was always a generous contributor to its 
activities. He was a warm friend of Archbishop Ireland 
and it was his boast that he never “turned down” an ap- 
peal from a nun or a priest. In his rough and ready manner 
he referred to it as the “insurance” he paid on the life 
of the Republic. 

This reference to the late Senator Hanna recalled a public 
utterance made by the same statesman at a time when a wave 
of anarchical agitation was passing over the country some 
years ago and causing much uneasiness. It was published in 
the press of the day. I find it noted in my note book of the 
time. I think it appropriate to reproduce now, when Bol- 
shevism is in the air, and the enemies of the Republic are at 
work stirring up dissension among the people: 


There is a crisis coming which will have to be met, the 
sooner the better. There is no place, and there must be 
none, in this country, for anarchy and treason. In this 
connection I once said that in the day of trouble the United 
States must look to the Supreme Court and the Roman 
Catholic Church. I will go further now and say that I be- 
lieve that the best friend and protector the people and the 
flag shall have in the hour of its trial will be the Roman 
Church. This is the power which shall save us. 


Recent events have fully justified this appreciation of the 
late Senator of the Catholic Church’s relation to the State, as the 
best friend and protector of the people and the flag in its hour 
of trial. All but the wilfully blind must recognize the force and 
soundness of Mark Hanna’s opinion. 


Thibodeux, La. L. P. CAsLLOUET. 
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New Year’s Resolutions 


HE old and the young experience different feelings 

as the New Year comes in. The young with a sort 
of abandon give scarcely a thought to the dying year 
and turn with joyous expectancy to welcome the stranger. 
With a lightheartedness that is their privilege, and an 
optimism not yet dimmed by disillusionment, they look 
fondly towards the newcomer, confident that it will bring 
them only joy. The old, as the shadows of their years 
grow longer, and they find life’s shores shifting, are 
more apt to linger on the kindness of the year that is 
past. They take benefits less for granted and they are 
more deeply grateful for the favors they have received. 
The dead years, like the dead friends and the dead 
scenes, are to them the dearest. Their thoughts dwell 
more readily on the certain yesterdays than on the un- 
certain tomorrows. But young and old alike stand on 
the threshold of the new year with something of awe, 
for they know that things cannot again be quite the 
same. 

No one, indeed, wishes the new year to be quite like 
the old. There have been slips and mistakes and weak- 
ness and the abandonment of ideals and the closing of 
the eyes to the better things and the following of the 
worse. Therefore it is that we all resolve that the future 
shall be nobler than the past. Yet life is so complex a 
problem, it has so many cross-currents, so many Siren 
voices, so many hidden shoals, so many strong influences 
to divert us from the way that we would go, that we all 
feel we must take precautions against unseen chances and 
insure ourselves against the haphazard spell of the pass- 
ing moment. If there is any lesson taught us by the old 
year it is that only the actions of the just smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust. We all wish our new year to have 
this fragrance of justice. But experience teaches us that 
unless we bind our wills to well-doing we shall only 
repeat the past and slip into devious ways of which we 
strongly disapprove. It is the universality of this aspira- 
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tion that makes men the world over take New Year’s 
resolutions. 

The most obvious benefit of taking resolutions is that 
they pin us down to some definite line of endeavor: some 
cherished weakness to be overcome, some favorite or 
neglected virtue to be acquired, some petted form of sel- 
fishness to be uprooted, some inspiration to charity to be 
heeded. The initial act of determination, if it be vigorous, 
carries us forward and gives an impetus which lasts, at 
the worst, for many months. But a less tangible, though 
perhaps a more potent, influence of New Year’s resolu- 
tions is the subtle psychological reaction exerted by them 
over the entire moral life. They are a challenge to the 
future, they are a gage of battle, they are a protest that, 
in spite of past failure, the soul refuses to acknowledge 
defeat, they are a promise made to the inner self “ to 
carry on.” They bolster up fallen self-esteem, they ban- 
ish discouragement, they restore hope, they lead us out 
once more to the firing-line and bid us be men and do our 
part. It is a sad sign of moral deterioration that a man, 
either from indifference or lack of courage, fails to mark 
out a program of strenuous self-conquest by taking hum- 
ble and strong resolutions for the coming year. 


Naked Famine 


| fnenre famine is abroad over the face of the earth 
and nowhere is its scythe more cruelly effective 
than in unhappy Austria. The heart-rending sufferings 
of the women and children of this stricken land beggar 
description, but perhaps this narrative of a typical case, 
written for AMERICA by the Baroness von Rast, may give 
some idea of the tragedy enacted in thousands of homes: 


A call for help. With heavy heart the matron on duty accepts 
her task. The address brings her to a family-dwelling, whose 
outward appearance has not yet lost its patrician aspect. As 
she enters the almost barren rooms her eyes at once notice the 
refined touches of a woman’s delicate hands, anxiously busy 
even to preserve a home where hunger and misery have long 
since taken their abode. The last rug found its way to the 
pawnshop months ago. A few remnants of former prosperity 
still hang upon the bare walls. They are the family pictures 
which the experienced worker knows but too weil are worthless 
to a stranger and so could not be sold for a measure of flour 
or a loaf of bread. 

Upon an elegant bed that sadly recalls vanished splendors, 
and is the sole furniture in this room, lies the emaciated form 
of a woman, pitiful to look upon. There is no linen for the 
mattress, no covering for the pillow. Her countenance, pre- 
maturely old, is fixed in a rigid stare, as if turned to stone, 
upon the entering visitor. A convulsive shiver follows, and 
then a gracious shower of tears as she tells the sad, sad story 
that might be repeated for thousands of homes in the selfsame 
way. 

She is twenty-six years of age. Her husband died after pro- 
longed sickness due to the horrors of war. Her little daughter, 
three years of age, had only the preceding week been taken to 
the hospital. Disease of the bones, due to malnutrition, was the 
monotonous verdict of the physician. She herself was 
momently expecting the birth of a child. But there was not a 
crumb of bread in the house, not a piece of linen that the 
mother might sacrifice from her own person to clothe her little 
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one. And yet she too has the same eager hopes for her child 
that all mothers have; she too begs light and brightness and 
happiness for the tiny creature from the same God to whom 
millions of happy mothers turn for the children resting sweetly 
in their arms. 

Shall her prayer be left unheard, so far indeed as God’s 
mercy makes its answer dependent on our charity? Should 
not the women of the entire world unite to ward off such 
misery? Is there not time amid the restlessness of modern life 
to lend an ear to those thousands of mothers who plead for 
help, to those little children crying to us in their need? 

What more can be said? All that can humanly be 
accomplished has been done by the good Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Vienna through his agents in the various parts 
of this afflicted land. But his means are scant. His 
zealous Austrian Delegation to our country has not yet 
received the measure of support that this cause deserves. 
But perhaps now that a child calls for life American 
Catholics, mindful of the suffering of the Christ Child, 
may, in His Name and for His sake, show mercy to 
Austria and give of their abundance to save a nation 
perishing through the death of its women and children. 
The Child of Bethlehem brought the promise of eternal 
salvation to a world stricken by sin: maybe, in gratitude 
to the Saviour, men of faith will yet save the lives of the 
innocent children of a starving nation that Christ may 
be glorified in them afid through them. 


Centenary of Mother Seton 


N January 4, 1921, will be celebrated the centenary 

of the death of Elizabeth Bayley Seton. Hers is 

a name that stands out preeminently in the annals of 
American womanhood. So great indeed were her 
achievements that it is difficult to find her equal, not to 
say superior, in heroic accomplishment. Few, if any, 
American women have laid the United States under so 
heavy a debt of gratitude as this brave daughter of New 
York. Born of non-Catholic parents on August 28, 
1774, and carefully trained in the ways of godliness, she 
was married to William Magee Seton on January 24, 
1794. Even before her conversion her devotion to the 
ministry of kindness won for her the name of the 
“Protestant Sister of Charity.” A sojourn in Italy 
brought her under the spell of the true Church, and after 
her husband’s death and her return to her own country, 
she made a thorough study of the claims of Catholicism. 
Once convinced, she hastened to make her profession of 
faith. Petty persecution, estrangement from friends and 
relatives, poverty and suffering followed her entrance 
into the Church, but at the same time left her free to 
do the great work God had destined her to accomplish. 
In 1809 she founded at Emmittsburg the Society of the 
Sisters of Charity, and from this modest beginning came 
the many branches of the Congregation that has endeared 
itself to the American people and won the admiration of 
all classes of religious belief. The wide range of the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy carried on so suc- 
cessfully by her daughters, or to use a modern phrase, 
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the many phases of the social service they render to the 
poor and rich alike, are too well known to need repeti- 
tion. The point to be noted is that the foundation she 
laid was so deep, and the spirit she inculcated into her 
community was so Christlike, the organization she 
planned was so thorough and so blessed by God, that 
after a century her work still continues, and has grown 
in breadth and efficiency until at the present day almost 
6,000 Sisters of Charity labor where she labored alone, 
and all draw inspiration from the example she set them. 
Preliminary steps are now being taken towards introduc- 
ing the cause of her Beatification. Perhaps the day is 
not distant when she will be raised to the altar. 


The Anti-Strike Bill 


HAT an anti-strike bill should have passed the Sen- 
ate under the conditions that obtained in that august 
body last week is, perhaps, natural, but not wise, for all 
that. As is usual when people shout something must be 
done, something very stupid was accomplished. Only 
one side of the great industrial problem was considered 
and the consequence is an act decidedly unfavorable to 
Labor and most comfortable to capital. This will never 
do; there are two parties to a strike; both have sinned in 
the past, both will sin in the future and both must be 
directed and curbed by sane laws framed for the good 
of the commonwealth. If economic and social legisla- 
tion is to be of any avail the welfare of all classes must 
be considered. Thus if, in time of prosperity, workmen 
may not strike to better their conditions, then neither may 
capital strike in time of depression. If the State or abso- 
lute necessity forces men to labor for a livelihood in 
any one industry, then, in time of economic stress, the 
law should protect the laborer from starvation. Too 
long have capitalists worked their mills and their em- 
ployees, for instance, at top speed, piled up surplus goods 
and struck; closed their mills, discharged the unfortunate 
men and sold their surplus goods in comfort, while the 
men whose brain and brawn went into the goods eked out 
a poor existence in anxiety and poverty. 

It is high time that our legislators studied problems 
before enacting laws for their cure. Until they do so, 
their remedy will be worse than the malady, as it is in 
the present instance. 


Lords of Language 


HAKES?PEARE has been adequately described as a 
“a dramatist of note; he lived by writing things to 
quote.” It is also recorded that an otherwise well-read 
man who chanced to pick up for the first time a copy of 
that great poet’s complete works, exclaimed with delighted 
surprise as he turned the pages: “How singularly rich this 
author is in familiar quotations!” Rich indeed! So 
much so that our daily language is filled with phrases that 
Shakespeare first coined and many expressions of his 
once striking and beautiful, have become by constant ie 
so hackneyed and commonplace, that careful writers now 
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have to avoid them. Once upon a time there lived an ex- 
ceedingly original and fastidious man who had become 
so tired of hearing from his friends “ familiar quota- 
tions” that he took a solemn resolution on New Year’s 
Day to abstain altogether, during the coming twelve 
months, from the conscious use of overworked phrases, 
threadbare expressions and familiar quotations. What 
success he had in keeping his perilous resolve history, un- 
fortunately, does not tell. 

Wholly admirable, however, was the motive which 
prompted him to take the resolution. For the constant 
effort that is required in order to avoid the meaningless 
slang of the day, the argot of the trades and professions, 
or the stock phrases of various social circles, would de- 
mand, our New Year’s resolver would realize, such 
watchfulness over his words, such clearness of thought 
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and such precision in the use of terms that the successful 
keeping of his resolution would call for the most rigor- 
ous self-denial and renunciation. But the rewards of 
steadfastness in his high purpose would of course be cor- 
respondingly great. For no one could exercise during 
an entire year a meticulous care in choosing his words 
and phrases, shunning the worn-out and hackneyed, and 
rejecting every term that did not express in a fresh, clear 
and striking manner the exact thought in the mind of the 
speaker or writer—no one, it is plain, could consistently 
keep up such a practice for a twelve-month without be- 
coming in the process a veritable “lord of language,” 
whose conversation or letters would unmistakably stamp 
him a man of education and refinement, and thus make 
him a strong influence for good among his associates and 
contemporaries. 


Literature 


LEANING ON SHADOWS 
A STRANGE fact in the life of Cardinal Newman was his 
fear of indulgence in the pleasure afforded by the natural 
beauty of the world. Although he was finely sensitive to the 
charms of music and painting and architecture, his love for them 
was ever troubled and uneasy. But he seemed to detect in his 
fondness for landscapes, for trees and flowers and waters, a 
touch of pagan passionateness which could bear vigilant watching 
in the interests of his soul. Thus, in his early thirties, during a 
visit to Dartington, the home of Hurrell Froude, he felt strongly 
the almost overwhelming attractions of the country in the neigh- 
borhood of the Devonshire coast. His deliberate resistance was 
recorded by him at the time in verse: 
There strayed awhile amid the woods of Dart, 
One who could love them, but who durst not love; 
A vow had bound him ne’er to give his heart 
To streamlet bright, or soft secluded grove. 
’Twas a hard humbling task, onward to move 
His easy-captured eye from each fair spot, 
With unattached and lonely step to rove 
O’er happy meads which soon its print forgot, 
Yet kept he safe his pledge, prizing his pilgrim lot. 
These verses may not appeal to modern tastes; their sincerity 
is beyond question. He never visited Dartington again, though 
occasion and urgency were not wanting. Later on, in his fifties, 
he incurred the mild displeasure of Aubrey de Vere who com- 
plained “that his friend Dr. Newman of the Catholic University 
would never make time to go driving with him through the ex- 
quisite scenery about Dublin, though invited again and again.” 
The sensitiveness of Newman to impressions of physical 
beauty is so apparent in his life and writings that no one doubts 
he was depicting a personal experience when he makes Reding 
in “Loss and Gain,” about to leave beautiful Oxford forever 
to become a Catholic, go early in the morning to kiss good-by 
to the willows along the Water-walks in a paroxysm of tears. 
Beauty strove to make violent entry by the gateways of eye and 
scent and the porches of the ear. But he knew that the idea of 
the Beautiful, which comes through the channels of the senses 
alone, is not always identical with, nor nearly so reliable as, the 
idea of the Beautiful to be derived from the mind functioning 
in a clear atmosphere of consecration to spiritual discipline and 
the duties of the hour. 
Who goeth in the way that Christ hath gone, 
Is much more sure to meet with Him, than one 
That traveleth by-ways. 


The Son of God created the heavens and the earth, in which 
we see Him reflected “as in troubled waters.” They are beauti- 
ful and good, oh, so beautiful and good! But it is clear that, 
with our natural perverseness in His mind, He wished to direct 
our attention more emphatically to other things of higher and 
fairer import than the tender allureménts of earth and sky. 

Here is where the modern world makes its most terrible mis- 
take. Its idea of God, as Newman has pointed out, is only coex- 
tensive with its idea of nature as the visible eye can take it in. 
Hence comes its notion of the Deity, a terrifying shape, as of a 
wild delirious dream, clad in puzzling and conflicting attributes, 
clothed at one and the same time in the beauty of violets and 
silver birches and glancing waters, in the implacable cruelty of 
wanton earthquakes and tempests, in the silent treachery of 
rivers and oceans, in the unconcerned calmness of the unfeeling 
moon. The soul and its subtle faculties of mind and memory 
and will, the phenomena of the moral world, the religious in- 
stincts and aspirations of the human race, the daring and mas- 
terly adventures of the world’s greatest intellects, the thrilling 
splendor of saintly lives, the experiences of understanding hearts, 
the light of Christ shining through the sweet patience and quiet 
labors of humble lives,—all these things are fretfully discarded 
by a generation which resigns itself indolently or wilfully to sen- 
timent and sensation for intimations of the Deity. And what a 
deity! A blundering giant torturing us in his callous fists, as a 
wayward child, unconscious of his strength, may hold a young 
bird in his careless grasp. What a grievous injustice to God? 
What a needless heartache to ourselves! If this be the best that 
nature can do for us, it were surely better, like Cardinal New- 
man, to turn our back deliberately upon a kind of beauty which 
can be so misleading to our weaknesses. 

These very serious reflections have been provoked by a newly 
published volume of poems, entitled “Flame and Shadow.” 
(Macmillan). The author, Sara Teasdale, has an established 
reputation as a lyric poet of unforced excellence. She has con- 
trived an art of her own without strident rebellion against tra- 
ditional forms. There is in her poems, constantly recurring 
evidence of a shy sensitive spirit struggling through its shyness 
into fearless utterance. She is a poet of gentle fidelities, with a 
natural singing voice which shrinks from bravuras and employs 
simple strains with that curiously subtle effect peculiar to gen- 
uine simplicity when it is happily disciplined. The innocencies 
and wondering dreams of girlhood linger plaintively about these 
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poems of maturity, shedding virginal lights upon their moods and 
fancies, and chastening their passion. There is much pleasure 
of a quiet and exquisite kind to be had from these pages by 
every lover of poetry; but great sadness also. And paradoxically 
the sadness will be in proportion to the pleasure on the part of 
all readers who stand aloof from the blind currents of the world; 
sadness, that the influences of the times have been able to: seduce 
a spirit of white potencies into the grievous error of making 
“a perception of the Beautiful become the substitute for faith.” 

Consciously or not, the poet strikes the dominant chord of her 
music in the first poem in the volume. It is called “ Blue Squills,” 
and wistfulness without hope has, I fancy, seldom been strewn 
with more delicate fragrance. 


How many million Aprils came 
Before I ever knew 

How white a cherry bough could be, 
A bed of squills, how blue. 


And many a dancing April 
When life is through with me, 
Will lift the blue flame of the flower 
And the white flame of the tree. 


Oh burn me with your beauty, then, 
Oh hurt me, tree and flower, 
Lest in the end death try to take 

Even this glistening hour. 


O shaken flowers, O shimmering trees, 
O sunlit white and blue, 

Wound me, that I, through endless sleep, 
May bear the scar of you. 


Compare this passionate abandonment to visible Beauty with 
the proud and suspicious reserve of Newman. There are clues in 
the comparison for an intelligent reading of contemporary his- 
tory. The corollary of this philosophy may be read in another 
poem: 


Since there is no escape, since at the end 

My body will be utterly destroyed, 
This hand I love as I have loved a friend, 

This body I tended, wept with and enjoyed; 
Since there is no escape even for me 

Who love life with a love too sharp to bear: 
The scent of orchards in the rain, the sea 

And hours alone too still and sure for prayer— 


Since darkness waits for me, then all the more 
Let me go down as waves sweep from the shore 
In pride; and let me sing with my last breath; 
In these few hours of light I lift my head; 
Life is my lover—lI shall leave the dead 
If there is any way to baffle death. 


The essence of the religious of visible Beauty is the tangible fit- 
ness of things, and its only support is the highly sensitized self- 
respect of pride. Newman was familiar with, and has analyzed, 
the tendency of a culture occupied with the visible, to throw us 
back on ourselves, “making us our own center, and our minds 
the measure of all things.” This prepares us for the most regret- 
table poem in the volume. We should like to think that the 
author had to do strong violence to herself before she could 
publish this poem entitled “ A Boy,” with confidence in its truth. 


Out of the noise of tired people working, 
Harried with thoughts of war and lists of dead, 

His beauty met me like a fresh wind blowing, 
Clean boyish beauty and high-held head. 


Eyes that told secrets, lips that would not tell them, 
Fearless and shy the young unwearied eyes— 

Men die by millions now, because God blunders, 
Yet to have made this boy he must be wise. 


Does the poet really believe that the mystery of physical pain 
among the creature-children of Infinite Love is the greatest of 
ail mysteries for the small human mind to unravel? Which of 
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us that has to look back upon some shame freely welcomed into 
our soul does not wish a thousand times that some merciful 


bullet had not anticipated the foul horror? Is it not a perver- 
sion of values to be overwhelmed by the physical tragedies of 
war and unconcerned over the awful tragedies of the moral 
world during days of prosperous indulgence. And is it not the 
greatest mistake of all to come to petulant conclusions about a 
Heavenly Father whose secret evidences of love far outweigh, to 
all who stop to search for them, the puzzling mysteries of His 
Infinite Providence? 

I have not harbored for a moment the faintest desire to say 
anything for the purpose of hurting the feelings of a poet to 
whom I am indebted for some rare delight and whose inherent 
virtues of heart command my deep respect. But I confess I am 
impatient with her unnecessary sadness. And I am still more 
impatient with the world which Christ tells us we must hate. 
It is easy to hate the world when we are forced to contemplate it 
crushing radiant wings like hers in its iron paws. Cardinal 
Newman’s spiritual and austere search for the Beautiful yielded 
him no numbing anodyne against “the one inexorable thing.” 
Perhaps no poet has ever had a keener sense of human sorrow 
and the mysteries of pain and sin and death; and his faith, with- 
out prejudice to his swift intelligence and nicely balanced judg- 
ment, could still urge him to make this calm and quiet prayer: 
“May He support us all the day long, till the shades lengthen, 
and the evening comes, and the busy world is hushed, and the 
fever of life is over, and our work is done! Then in His mercy 
may He give us a safe lodging, and a holy rest, and peace at the 
last!” James J. Daty, S. J. 


THE LITTLE HOURS OF OUR LADY 


I wonder what her thoughts had been, 

Fair Heaven’s Queen— 

Not those great thoughts on which she pondered long, 
But when, some egrly radiant morn, 

Grinding her corn, 

She listened to a bird’s God-praising song, 

And watched her sturdy Son. 


Or when, her task being done, 

She gave to Him a little cake, and He 

Drank from the jar she bore Him from the well, 
(As she, within the Cenacle 

Should one day sup with Him forever more.) 


The sun being high, she called Him from His play, 
To quiet shelter by her distaff side, 5 

And told Him stories of King David's day, 

His ancient sire, while He 

With sticks and stones rebuilt Adullam on the floor, 
And laughed in mimic pride to see 

His skill, calling to Joseph at the door. 

The while “ King David” poured the sacrificial drink 
Did her thoughts dare the brink 

Of prophecy and angel memory? 


Midday. The Sun majestically doth give 

His glory unto God by whom all creatures live. 
The Child is sleeping, and His mother weaves 
The coat that He shall wear 

Unto Jerusalem. Upon it falls a tear 

As every mother’s heart in sorrow grieves— 
Beholding years to come 

When all her love can save Him from no pain, 
No pang of anguish fend Him by her care, 
But by a hooting mob shall see Him slain. 
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The shadows lengthen. At His little task 

Merrily He brings the workshop chips, 

And piles them on the hearth, running to ask 

If all is well. “ We'll drive away the dark 

When Father comes.” Oh did her heart 

Shudder at those awful clouds which once should part 
And show to her His blanched and silent Lips? 


But now He leaps and sings, for down the road 
Comes Joseph. The Lad will share the load, 
And running takes the workman’s tools, 
Joyously He brings them all within, 

And fetches wine at her request. 

(So too at her behest 

He lifts our burdens, and our hot sorrow cools, 
Bidding us be merry, for the light 

He hath prepared for us at eventide.) 


And then the crown of all her day, 
Ceasing His play 

Wearily He slips within her arms, 

Safe from all alarms, 

His perfect need of her she can fulfil, 

Oh wonder of God’s will! 

Oh sweet and still and silent hour, 

Height of Love’s power! 

Again her Son—and God—upon her breast, 
Taking His rest. 

Oh blessed among women, and blest womb 
That gave Him room, 

When He would come from heaven high 
For man to live, and die, 

Did not man’s flesh deny. 

Ah listen, while a lullaby she sings 

To seraph harping strings 

“My soul, rejoicing in my Saviour high, 
The Lord doth magnify.” 


CAROLINE ELiIzAretH MAcCGILL. 


REVIEWS 


An English Wife in Berlin. A Private Memoir of Events, 
Politics and Daily Life in Germany Throughout the War and 
the Social Revolution of 1918. By Evetyn, Princess Biicner. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 

The author of this highly interesting war-book is an English 
Catholic lady, who married in 1907 the grandson of Marshal 
Bliicher, who saved the daye at Waterloo. They lived in Eng- 
land till the declaration of war forced them to accompany the 
German Ambassador to Berlin, where they joined the “ inter- 
nationals” at the Esplanade Hotel. From the time she left her 
country, in August, 1914, till February, 1919, the Princess kept 
a diary for her mother to read in which she jotted down the 
news and gossip heard from day to day and made shrewd 
comments on the men who shaped the destinies of Germany 
during the war. Being “internationally married,” the author 
was enabled to regard without much prejudice the deeds of 
her husband’s countrymen, and as she seems to be a close 
observer and a judicious chronicler this excellent diary will be 
one of the books, no doubt, that will still be eagerly read a 
hundred years from now. 

Regarding the cause of the Great War, Princess Bliicher 
writes: “Europe was thirsting for war,” the armies could no 
longer be restrained, and the militarists were tired of peace. 
It was whispered that the blame for the war should be laid at 
the door of thirty-eight men of all nationalities. “These men 
are recorded as having worked systematically together for 


years, until they brought the war to a head,” the rest of the 
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actors being their puppets. The author absolves the Kaiser 
from the chief responsibility for the war, attests that he tried 
to save Miss Cavell, but his telegram came a half-hour too late, 
and that he successfully opposed von Tirpitz and stopped the 
submarine warfare. A friend of the author who had a two 
hours’ interview with the ex-Kaiser at Amerongen reported: 


The Kaiser says he was treated as a nonentity by his 
general staff; that they made a point of contradicting every 
order or command that he gave; that he was turned out of 
the toom whenever the telephone rang at headquarters, so 
as to not to hear the commands and the real facts. He was 
never allowed to speak more than a few minutes alone with 
anyone who was likely to give him the truth of what was 
going on. He was hustled backwards or forwards 
from the Eastern to the Western Headquarters so as to 
keep him “out of the way” when his generals were espe- 
cially occupied. 

The book is full of vivid descriptions of life in Berlin during 
the war. The author seems to have suffered few serious an- 
noyances because she was English. Though once delated for 
“spying,” the Princess apparently enjoyed more freedom at 
Berlin than a German woman in her position would have had 
in London. The book abounds in strong passages contrasting 
the luxury and immunity of the officers with the hardships 
which the common soldiers had to endure. “I have tried to 
be just in my judgment on all men,” the Princess observes at 
the close of her diary. She owns that her love for England 
may have made her partial sometimes, but attests that the 
German people’s “heroism and self-sacrifice have often verged 
on the superhuman and always called forth my admiration.” 


W. D. 





Psychology of Dress. By FRANK ALVAH Parsons. lilustrated. 


Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 

Man makes the clothes, the clothes no longer make the man. 
Thus might be expressed the thesis which Mr. Parsons here 
presents. He does not write a complete history of costume, but 
endeavors to show that both in the material and the manner in 
which various ages clothe the human frame, we find the expres- 
sion of those ages, just as much as we find it in the edifices they 
build and the poems they write. His interesting study is con- 
fined to European countries and only to the medieval and follow- 
ing periods. To a large extent the general conclusions of Mr. 
Parsons are correct. The dress is what the wearers are. No 
age, even in Christian times, has been entirely free from cer- 
tain audacities in the clothing of the human frame, which both 
from an economic, artistic and moral point of view, have called 
forth the censure of civil and religious rulers. A well-known 
passage in Isaias tells us of the dreadful punishments that were 
to overtake the daughters of Juda for their shameless and 
luxurious apparel. The women of today should read it. Medie- 
val Popes even, at a time when faith was strong, had occasionally 
to use the dread weapon of excommunication to curb the abuses 
of the times; and there are few ages, in which, like the Roman 
Censors of old, rulers were not obliged to pass sumptuary laws 
to curtail the price, size, shape, length and height of the cloaks, 
robes and headdresses of the “ exquisites,” the “dandies” and 
women of fashion of their days. Men at all times have fought 
against slavery. But there is no more degrading slavery than 
that of fashions in dress, because millions tamely submit to it. 

In his review of such periods as the Renaissance, the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the Directory and Restoration, 
Mr. Parsons makes his thesis clear. It is to be expected that men 
and women of refined taste and serious moral ideals would 
desire to express outwardly what they are. But fashion, 
material and commercial interests tyrannize over them and will 
not allow them to assert their better selves. In this modernized 
version of Carlyle’s “Tailor Retailored” the fundamentals of 
the philosophy of clothes are well marked out by the author. He 
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believes that in clothes-wearing the cycles in the past through 
which men and women have run will be repeated in the future. 
But if man makes the clothes, as he undoubtedly does to some 
extent, he should make them in accordance with the dignity of 
his nature, serviceable instruments and unobtrusive ornaments 
for the nobler purposes of life, not childish and dangerous toys 
to which he becomes a slave. The many fine illustrations in the 
book picture elegance and refinement in dress, as well as tinsel 
finery and folly. 

Though a work of this kind would hardly seem to give the 
author a chance to take a shot at the sons of Loyola, yet we 
read on page 218 in a passage describing the fashions of the 
later eighteenth century: “Superficial and unintelligent educa- 
tion (a relic of Jesuit domination) universally marked 
conditions,” etc. So poor St. Ignatius is also made responsible 
for the powder, wigs and furbelows of the Court of Louis XVI. 
What next! 5. c. &. 





Poems. By Sir Ceci. A. Sprinc-Rice. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00. 

Tennyson’s line for Ulysses is applicable to any genuine poet: 
“T am a part of all that I have met.” The reader of this worthy 
book by the late Sir Cecil Spring-Rice will easily verify the for- 
mula. In his heritage and in his career, the author gathered 
seeds which flower forth in these pages of sonnets and lyrics. 
On the score of family, he had strong Irish and Catholic affilia- 
tions; in literary associations, to name but one, his grand-aunt 
was the mother of the poet Aubrey de Vere; and his diplo- 
matic career enriched his eyes of observation in Tokio, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, Teheran in Persia, and Washington. Viewing 
such a list of antecedents, one readily admits this statement by 
the poet’s friend, Mr. Bernard Holland, who writes the intro- 
duction: ‘Cecil was very unlike the average Englishman, 
unlike also the Englishman who is more able and intellectual 
than the average.” 

Aside from extrinsic reasons for appreciating these pages of 
poetry, chiefly, that Sir Cecil combined the imagination and in- 
sight of the poet with active occupation in great affairs, the 
sonnets both in their mechanics and moral command attention 
in their own right. If they exhibit now and then a gleam of 
natural beauty, as from landscapes of Persia, their chief in- 
spiration is from the scenery of the soul. His atmosphere is 
almost of the very ozone that Aubrey de Vere breathed; his 
gestures, too, are akin to his kinsman’s. If Matthew Arnold 
shows a higher head in art, Spring-Rice keeps a truer heart 
to face the ennui of unsatisfying conditions. Were he closer 
to his Irish heritage, he might have approached the performance 
in the grand sonnets of Joseph Mary Plunkett. It is said that 
Persia molded many of his modes of thought; if we admit that 
the octet of his sonnets touched on points belonging to such as 
Omar Khayyam, his sextet is lighted with the candles and 
sprinkled with the holy water of Christianity. Here is an in- 
stance: and let we note that the thou is italicized, to indicate, 
as we may think, God: 


“Learn to forget,” the wise man said of old; 
Learn to forget the cruel wiles of Fate: 
Learn to forget the gods’ remorseless hate; 
Death comes apace, and soon the tale is told; 
Then fill the wine-cup ere the blood be cold, 
And, lapped in languorous beauty’s soft caress, 
Distil a potion of forgetfulness 

From lips of coral and from locks of gold. 


But thou shalt fill my wine-cup and the wine 
Shall be the joy and beauty of the earth: 

I’ll drink deep draughts of essences divine, 

Of peace and truth and love and holy mirth: 

What need I to forget? I see thee there, 

And loving thee, shall find the whole earth fair. 


Ethics being older than art, he is a worthy poet, seeing life 
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steadily and seeing it whole, who can redeem a too-general whine 
of error, by superimposing as it were, a fuller version of truth 
and beauty. M. E. 





The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion. By ArtHUR 
C. HeapLaM, D.D. Being the Bampton Lectures for the Year 

1920. $4.00; Historic Christianity and the Apostles’ Creed. By 
J. K. Mozrey, B.D. $2.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The mother heart of the Catholic Church is sighing and 
longing for reunion, and from the rising till the setting of the 
sun a mighty prayer ascends to the throne of God that the day 
may come when there shall be but one flock and one shepherd. 
Reunion, however, must be based on the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles; it must not sacrifice principle for expediency, nor 
barter Divine institutions for man-made compromises; it must 
not transmute Christ’s Sacraments into human sacraments, 
Christ’s Kingdom into a kingdom of this world, Christ’s doc- 
trine into the least common denominator of the doctrines taught 
by the various Christian denominations. Christianity is not a 
human religion; it is Divine. The constitution of the Chris 
tian Church is not a human instrument; it is Heaven-given. 
The Orders of the Church of Christ are not an ecclesiastical 
foundation; they were instituted by Christ Himself. 

With these facts in mind no Catholic can read Mr. Headlam’s 
plea for reunion with unmixed joy. It is a plan that is impos- 
sible, or rather possible only at the sacrifice of what Christ and 
the Apostles taught. Peter must be the rock today as he was the 
rock two thousand years ago, genuine Apostolic succession and 
consecration are essential to valid Orders, not only the Creed but 
every doctrine that Heaven revealed must be accepted, not only 
Holy Scripture but also the oral teaching of the Apostles must 
be the rule of faith. 

It is not pleasant to have to say these things about Mr. Head- 
lam’s plan of reunion, especially as the author is evidently sincere 
and has at heart the uniting of all Christians. If the Church 
were merely human, she might find a basis for compromise. A 
Divine Church, however, may not yield a jot or tittle of her pre- 
rogatives without proving false to the trust committed to her 
guardianship. Herein lies the main defect in Non-Catholic 
schemes for reunion. They presuppose that the Church instituted 
by Christ is as human as the churches instituted by Luther and 
Somerset, and as a natural consequence see no difficulty in adapt- 
ing Lambeth to Rome and Rome to Lambeth. No Church can 
be the Church of Christ unless it is built on the rock of Peter, 
and no Church can be reunited to the Church of Christ unless 
it first acknowledges the Petrine prerogative and submits to the 
Vicar of God on earth. 

Mr. Mozley’s “ Historic Christianity and the Apostles’ Creed” 
is of interest principally because it rejects modern theories of 
restating Christian doctrines and modern tendencies towards 
making the tenets of Christianity a recipe for stirring up religious 
emotions. To restate the teaching of the Apostles in terms of 
present-day rationalistic thought is to institute a new Chris- 
tianity and to break the link which binds the Church of today 
with the Church of the ages, and to attribute to dogma only a 
sentiment-producing value is nothing else than to deny that the 
Creed proposes to the believer what is true. It may be that Mr. 
Mozley’s exposition of the Apostles’ Creed is a little vague at 
times and not always acceptable, but no genuine Christian will 
object to his fundamental principles. [a ae 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Psychology and Religion—“The Psychology of Social Re- 
construction” (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) by Dr. G. T. Pat- 
rick, Professor of Philosophy in the State University of Iowa, 
is an appeal to those interested in the building up of a shattered 
world to hearken to the human factor. In the schemes that 
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have been proposed for the betterment of human conditions too 
little heed has been given to the needs of human nature. “We 
must cease our efforts to make men comfortable and begin to 
make them better.” This must be done through education, ap- 
plying science to the conservation of racial and moral values. 
There is a great deal of sound criticism in the book, a criticism 
that reveals the weakness of heaven-on-earth theories of society, 
brought to pass by industrial revolutions. With proper leaders, 
and ideals there is hope for a better world. But this is the 
only positive criticism evident in the volume for how leaders 
are to be developed Dr. Patrick does not say. He is right in 
his conclusion that we have made too much of methods and 
thought too little of men. But his psychology finds man only 
Psychology without a soul can do no more 
theories that Dr. Patrick criticises. 


a higher animal. 
than the other man-made 





War-Books—A series of interviews by Maurice Berger, a 
lieutenant in the Belgian army make the book “ Germany after 
the Armistice” (Putnam) very interesting reading. Lieutenant 
Berger spent a good deal of time in visiting representative 
Germans with the idea of getting their opinions on the war 
and the peace. There is a note of reality running through these 
pages that marks the opinions as genuine. It is noteworthy too 
that the general view of public men whether civilians or soldiers 
is fairly unanimous in placing the war guilt on militaristic policy 
and not on German militarism alone. Berlin held no monopoly 
on this much discredited product of modern machine-civilization. 
And while it is clear that the author was disappointed in not 
finding the New Germany conscience-stricken after the war, it 
is also clear that the terms of the peace as we now know them 
did little toward appealing to the consciences of the defeated. 
As Lieutenant Berger naturally takes the Entente viewpoint, 
his comments lessen the journalistic and historic value of the 
book, which nevertheless is a good contribution to after-war 
literature——In the “ Wings of War” Theodore Knappen gives 
a readable history of American aeroplane accomplishment (Put- 
nam, $2.50.) Knowing as we do that the U. S. air service broke 
down miserably in the days when our little army was unable 
to catch Villa, it is interesting to read of the accomplishments 
of the same service during the Great War. There were failures 
of course and disappointments but the fact remains that we had 
training facilities and equipment for 190,000 men at the signing 
of the armistice. With only nine months of real production 
in the first year of the war we had produced 3,428 training planes, 
while the entire British production in 1915 was 2,040. With total 
lack of preparation our dir service really attained much. It 
could not have been a decisive factor until the spring of 1919. 





Fresh Fiction—The central figure of Ruth Sawyer’s new 
book, which is a series of excellent short-stories rather than a 
novel, is a winsome Irish lass named Sheila O’Leary, but com- 
monly known as “Leerie” (Harper, $1.75). She is the most 
capable nurse in the “old San,” handles all her cases with great 
success, has thrilling adventures “over there,” and ends by 
marrying her prize patient. The book’s characterizations, par- 
ticularly that of Hennessy the gardener, are admirable. 
Requiem Masses, however, are not sung for dead infants, and 
to be really Irish “Leerie” of course would have ta be a 
Catholic. “When Youth Meets Youth” (Kenedy, $2.00) is 
a novel written in autobiographical form by M. McD. Bodkin. 
The book somewhat suffers from repetition, in as much as both 
the hero and heroine tell the secret of their happy romance. 
The character of the miser is well drawn, and there are some 
good descriptive passages and vivid pictures of modern Ireland. 
——A book called “Adam of Dublin” (Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe), by Conal O’Riordan, is phosphorescent at the edges, not 
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because it is brilliant or lightsome, but because it is slightly 
putrescent. The young Irish martyr, Kevin Gerard Barry, is a 
fair specimen of the manhood nurtured by the Irish schools, 
but the Neo-Kelts, of whom O’Riordan is a type, have small 
taste for decency, being obsessed by an almost Freudian pre- 
possession for perverseness——‘“ The House with a _ Bad 
Name” (Boni & Liveright), by Perley Poore Sheehan, is some- 
what akin to the O’Riordan effusion, but of a much higher liter- 
ary quality——“ Kobiety,” by Sofja Rygier-Nalkowska and 
“The Comedienne,” by Wladyslaw Stanislaw Reymont, are 
translations from the Polish, published by the house of Putnam. 
They are not nearly so good as the home-made sketches of 
Yob the postman, Itch, the serving man, and Yump, the cook, 
given us by Stephen Leacock. Life in Poland and Russia must 
be very gloomy, and while a large percentage of the natives of 
those parts either commit suicide or are thrown into the river, 
the people who write about them seem to rival Methusalem in 
longevity and the fabled bee in industry——Mr. Brinsley Mac- 
Namara, the Irish realist, who is devoting his undoubted talents 
as a novelist to painting the dark and sordid side of his coun- 
trymen’s lives, has out a new story called “In Clay and in 
Bronze” (Brentano’s). In a manner that is suspiciously auto- 
biographical he follows the fortunes, in Ireland and America, 
of Martin Duignan, a Glannanea plowboy, who aspires to be an 
actor and writer. Excluding from his book, as usual, every 
noble or attractive character, the author describes with great 
detail his “hero’s” career of failure and debauchery, and de- 
picts a materialistic, depressing Ireland that no one would care 
to live or die for. Mr. MacNamara’s picture of the “ Tower 
Theatre,” in Dublin, is particularly vivid. 


The Xmas “ Month.”—“ Belgium Revisited,” W. Randolph's 
impressions of that country’s present condition, is the opening 
paper of the December Month. Father Plater then continues his 
“Trish Diary,” giving an account of his stay in the Aran Islands, 
N. W. Bliss writes a good sonnet on “The Holy Catholic 
Church,” Charles Bolger discusses “ Asceticism and the Gospel,” 
Father Keating has an excellent paper on Hilaire Belloc’s 
“ Europe and the Faith,” Father Thurston has another “Limpias” 
article and Sister Mary Benvenuta, O.P., contributes a Christ- 
mas poem called “ The Wind of Yule,” the first five stranzas of 
which run: 


With eyes where love and fear for once forgot 
Their mutual strife to mingle in one flame 
Of utter worship, humble without shame 
Because all pure—with lips that faltered not, 
She called her new-born Lordling by His name. 


The questing wind that clamored overhead, 

Moaning its everlasting discontent, 

With writhéd fingers thrust through crack and rent, 
Caught up the consecrating word and sped 

The hallowed bearers of a sacrament. 


He cried his Ave to the virgin dawn, 

That knew not she was blessed among days, 

But flushed to crimson at his sudden praise, 
Beneath her veil of mist, and knew withdrawn 

The curse that deathward drove time’s devious ways. 





He told the garrulous rills,—and they the sea 
Quickened the surging sap within the vine 
With hint prophetic of the paschal wine, 

And stirred the springing corn to rhapsody 
With prescience of sacrificial sign. 


He blessed the towns, and men that sadly trod 
Smiled for a sudden fragrance on the air. 
Oh, did he stir child Magdalene’s bright hair, 

Prefiguring the absolving hand of God, 

Or kiss small sleeping Simon unaware? 
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EDUCATION 


The Government as Schoolmaster 


M* education, like Marion Reedy’s, was acquired by gathering 
the crumbs that fell from the tables of the Jesuits. By all 
accounts, therefore, I should have a good memory; in fact, I 
ought to be incarnate memory, and nothing else. For my asso- 
ciation with the Jesuits has been long and somewhat intimate, 
and, as every reader of Compayré and his incautious followers 
must know, the Jesuits do nothing but train the memory. I 
have often wondered how Compayré had the effrontery to 
sponsor that absurdity. The Jesuits he does not consider fools, 
holding, rather, that knavery is the chief ingredient in their mar- 
velous composition; and he admits that they have never aspired 
to the hidden honors of a gens lucifuga, but have ever been so 
open to the eye of governments, rifling their most secret archives, 
as to merit the high displeasure of all autocrats and tyrants, be- 
fore and since the days of the Bourbons, Choiseul, and of that 
picturesque buccaneer who expelled them from Portugal and 
remained unburied until the Jesuits, hypocritically, of course, 
paid him the last sad honors. Even though trained by the Jesuits, 
I cannot recall his name. In fact, I have a memory like a wide- 
meshed sieve. But I do remember that the Jesuits told me to 
use what wits God gave me, never to rely on memory alone, 
always to compare a given proposition with a norm of truth, 
and never to argue from popular opinions to a universal truth. 
“For,” said they, “these popular opinions may not be true.” 

Later years incline me to believe that they are generally not 
true. Especially in the realm of education. There is, for in- 
stance, a common opinion today that education, first, is a func- 
tion that belongs primarily to the State, next, that parents and 
those to whom they may commit the work, teach solely by grant 
of the State, and, finally, that the State is infallible in all that 
pertains to education. 


Tue State Nor First 
L ET us take one thing at a time, as the good Pére Malloy 
used to say, and first of all, the persuasion that education 
belongs primarily to the State. 

I should like to encounter a proof of that position. I have 
never seen it, although I have met Negroes who spoke with an 
Oxford accent, and Frenchmen who believe that Alsace-Lorraine 
should be made over to Germany. I admit, in fact I assert, that 
if parents or those who take their place, fail to give the child 
the mental training necessary for his own well-being and that 
of the community, the State may and ought to supply for the 
defect. But this position shows, I think, that the State of right 
holds not the first but the third place. I am also willing to ad- 
mit that the collective opinion of the community may set mini- 
mum educational standards. But I see no infallibility in this 
collective opinion, and hold that it has no coercive effect at all 
when it is clearly wrong, although good order may demand that 
deference be paid it for the time. But this is not to admit that 
the State has the first right over education. The right and duty 
of training the child pertains to that entity with which the child 
is most closely bound by moral and physical ties. This entity is 
not the State, for domestic society may exist in the absence of 
the State. The State did not make man or the family, but man 
acting according to the nature given him, made the State. Edu- 
cation, then, belongs to the parent first, for the simple reason 
that the child belongs to the parent first. 


A “ Monstrous” CLAIM 


T is curious that the tyrannical, Caesaristic State-proprietor- 
ship of the child should be most strongly urged here in the 
United States. It is a translation, I suppose, of the State su- 
premacy ideas once so dominant in France and Prussia. Follow- 
ing John Stuart Mill, the Catholic critic, Lilly, rightly remarks 
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that this claim is “ monstrous.” “ Of all the liberties which are 
bound up with, and flow from, human personality,” he writes, 
“one of the most sacred is the father’s right to educate his chil- 
dren as his conscience dictates.” And he goes on to paraphrase 
Mill, who can find reason for the State’s entrance into education, 
only when society is so backward that it cannot or will not pro- 
vide proper institutions of education.” And it is clear, of course, 
that if education does not pertain primarily to the State, the prev- 
alent American assumption that those who teach act as agents of 
the State and by its grant, must fall to the ground. 

The third assumption, that the State makes your best school- 
master, really belongs to the pages of Punch or of the Fliegende 
Blaetter. But today the cry is that we need more State super- 
vision, and even that all is lost unless through the Smith-Towner 
bill we vest in the Federal Government powers of dictatorship 
over all the schools in the country. The cry would be ludicrous 
were it not the battle-cry of a party that moves steadily toward 
the destruction of American liberty. 


THE WILEs OF TYRANNY 


T YRANTS always seek to enslave the people through control 
of the Church or of the school, or, preferably, of both, 
rightly seeing in them the two most powerful factors in the 
creation and direction of public opinion. Let us remember, al- 
ways, that a tyrant is not necessarily a ferocious person with 
blood in his hair. He may be a mild-mannered gentleman 
thriving chiefly on vegetables and nuts. Not his appearance, but 
his principles, is objectionable. In European countries, where 
education has long been a governmental function, the attack 
usually centers on the Church. In the United States, the Church 
is not directly molested, although the chief arguments advanced 
for the Smith-Towner bill tell with almost equal force for the 
establishment of a Federal Department of Public Worship. It 
is exceedingly regrettable that in a recent pronunciamento the 
President-elect vaguely appealed to the practice of certain Euro- 
pean countries which have established ministries of public wel- 
fare and of education, as the justification of similar departments 
at Washington. Mr. Harding neglects to note that these same 
countries have also formed ministries of public worship. The 
principle is the same and the purpose in view is the same. From 
the beginning, governments formed among men have ever fought, 
openly or covertly, to extend the sphere of their delegated 
powers, through the gradual control of the social forces at work 
among the people. Our own Government, despite the Tenth 
Amendment, is no exception. The extent of power assumed at 
Washington since 1865, organized during the war, and since re- 
tained, has made so competent a critic as former Justice Hughes 
ask whether liberty as our fathers rightly conceived it, has not 
been lost, and has forced that ancient publicist, Mr. Henry Wat- 
terson, to conclude that the great American experiment in 
democracy has failed. If this tyrannical, encroaching spirit can 
gain control of the schools, public and private, the words of Mill 
will receive a sad fulfilment: “A general State education is a 
mere contrivance for molding the people, and as the mold in 
which it casts them is that which pleases the predominant power 
in the Government it establishes a despotism over 
the mind, leading by natural tendency to one over the body.” “It 
is not the function of the State,” comments Lilly, “to be the 
general schoolmaster of its subjects. And its usurpation of the 
function, as in France, is a gross infringement of individual 
right. It is also a deadly blow to that individuality of character 
which the State is bound to protect as an indispensable element 
of national well-being.” 


FREEDOM TO PRINT, WorRSHIP AND TEACH 


HE greater the diversity of forces directing education in a 
representative democracy, the better for the schools and 
for the republic. A governmental monopoly in education is’ sim- 
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ply unthinkable. Freedom in education is fully as necessary for 
the public welfare as free speech and the freedom to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of conscience, even if in 
defiance of the dictates of a State beadle. For the general wel- 
fare, the private and the public school must exist side by side; 
if for no other reason, to show that we, the people, do not as 
yet hold the civil power to be the source and sanction of all 
rights. Yet the bureaucracy, now growing bold in its attempt to 
make education primarily a State function, daily brings nearer to 
impossibility the continuance of schools conducted under private 
auspices. It is as if the Government, no longer deeming men 
competent to express their opinions, were to assume the office of 
common spokesmen, or abolishing the free press were to issue a 
Court Circular, publishing that only which the Government 
judged the people might safely know. 

These reasons have their weight quite apart from the fact that 
education has flourished best when furthest removed from gov- 
ernmental interference. Even today our foremost colleges and 
most effective schools are the institutions founded and conducted 
by private societies. The other side of the picture shows con- 
clusively that Governments always make poor schoolmasters. 
For this two reasons may be cited. First, the system usually be- 
comes part of a political machine. Second, the consequence is 
that the schools are not conducted for the welfare of the pupils 
but for the welfare of the dominant political party. 

In France and Prussia, autocratic Governments used the 
schools largely as conduits of propaganda. Thus they utterly per- 
verted, as Dr. Hadley has pointed out in rejecting the Smith- 
Towner bill, the real purposes of education. Like religion, edu- 
cation must be free. The Smith-Towner bill, and similar schemes 
now proposed within the States, make the schools useful tools 
in the hands of bureaucrats, but tools that break in the hands of 
educators. Those who have seen the wreck of public schools, 
when under the machinations of a political school board, can 
easily conjecture the state to which education in America will 
come, when the schools, public and private fall, as Senator 
Thomas believes they will fall, under the control of a political 
clique at Washington. 

From first to last, the Smith-Towner bill is utterly un-Ameri- 
can, a foreign importation which will probably work more harm 
here than it did in Prussia. For there is no government more 
hateful than a democracy in which government by law has been 
replaced by government through bureaucrats. Pt am 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


HE City of New York and indeed the whole country owe 

a debt of gratitude to Mr. Eugene G. Grace, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Mr. Grace has cast the search- 
light of his mind into many dark corners, thereby bringing in- 
to clarity the monsters which lurk in the recesses of the indus- 
trial world as created by Mr. Grace and his associates. At the 
hearings conducted by the State of New York on December 15, 
to ascertain, among other things, the reason why it is almost im- 
possible to build homes in the city, Mr. Grace bore himself very 
frankly. He was frank in his condemnation of the labor union, 
frank in his repudiation of collective bargaining, although con- 
tending that he did not know what it was; frank in his contention 
that he would see all building in the city of New York stopped 
before he would relinquish his arrogant and dictatorial policy; 
frank too in his contention, as it seems to me, that in the plan of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, an open shop is and should 
be a shop open to those men only who forswear all allegiance to 
unions distasteful to his company; and exceedingly frank in his 
attitude that the interests of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
must always take precedence of the interests not only of the 
workers but of the public. As Mr. Grace testified at a public 
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hearing and under oath, of matters with which he is fully ac- 
quainted, his testimony is invaluable. 


Wuat Is AN OPEN SHOP? 


T the opening of the hearings, Mr. Robert F. Brooks, presi- 

dent of the Iron Erectors’ League, a subsidiary of the Beth- 
lehem Corporation, admitted that by “open shop” he meant al- 
ways “non-union shop.” Several witnesses had testified under 
oath that they had been blacklisted, and were unable to obtain 
work in an “open shop” because they were known as union 
men. It was also shown that on a specified occasion the Bethle- 
hem Corporation had refused to sell its product to Mr. Louis 
Horowitz who conducted a union shop. Further, an agreement 
entered into on November 28, 1919, by the National Steel Fabric- 
ators’ Association, of which the Bethlehem Corporation is a 
member, was read. In this agreement, all the companies went on 
record as “unreservedly and entirely in favor of the open shop 
in all the fabricating plants.” What they meant by “open shop” 
was plain from the hearings. To give the resolution force, they 
“recommended that the policy of the members will be to ad- 
just their business so that the steel fabricated by them is 
erected open shop; that the Executive Committee be instructed 
to use all influences within its powers with mills, fabricators, 
manufacturers and business associations to bring about that 
policy.” One of these “influences” was to refuse to sell fabric- 
ated steel to prospective purchasers who preferred the union 
shop. 

Protestations filed later by Mr. Grace that he himself employs 
union men, that he bears union men, as men, no ill-will, and that 
he cares not how many union men are employed by those who 
buy from his mill, are so much waste paper. They deceive no 
one, they reassure no one. What is clear from the hearings is 
that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation was determined to estab- 
lish its interpretation of the “open shop,” namely, a shop that 
would not sell to union workers, to influence their associates to 
adopt the same policy, and to enforce it, even if it meant that 
women and children might freeze for want of proper housing. 
In this policy, Mr. Grace is unable to see anything “ arrogant or 
indefensible.” If he really means what he said, and if his direc- 
tors act on the policy outlined by him, it is clear that the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation is a shocking menace to industrial peace 
and order, and should be proceeded against at once by the 
courts if the present laws are sufficient, by Congress if they are 
not. 


How to Kitt a UNION 


FTER Mr. Grace’s admission that “they,” the builders, 

“cannot have our fabricated steel,” unless erected by non- 
union concerns, Mr. Untermyer brought out the fact that builders 
must submit to dictation or go out of business: 


Do you know of any man, any builder, who can get 
fabricated steel for construction in New York without sub- 
scribing to that resolution? 

, do not know. 

Q. Do you know of any place he can get it? 
A. I do not know. 

Q. Assuming that he can’t get it, except by subscribing to 
the conditions that he would not erect it in a union shop, 
do you think that is the proper thing? 

A. I think it is the proper thing to protect the open shop, 
yes. 


Later on these answers were given in response to Mr. Unter- 
myer’s questioning: 


Q. Don’t you know that when the manufacturers of fab- 
ricated steel in this country get together and say they won’t 
sell steel unless it is constructed on a principle other than 
the union shop basis, they are dictating? 

A. Ido not know whether you would call that dictating or 
not. 


Under persistent prodding, Mr. Grace at last admitted plainly 
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that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation was refusing to sell to the 
union shop in New York, that it intended to enforce the same 
policy in Philadelphia, and then to extend it throughout the 
country, depending “upon the effect on labor.” Asked by Mr. 
Untermyer if he did not consider it “ arrogant and indefensible ” 
to force “what you call the open shop,” an excellently-chosen 
phrase, upon builders who might prefer the real open shop or 
a closed shop, Mr. Grace answered that he did not, if such policy 
were considered “the right policy for their interest.” Rarely 
has so brutal a disregard of the claims of builders and of the 
public been openly registered, or so definite an appeal been made 
to the law of tooth and claw. Questioned by Senator Kaplan, 
Mr. Grace continued to explain more explicitly the methods of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 


Q. It would not make any difference to you whether they 
{the builders] did not get any steel anywhere else? 

A. Not as far as 1 am concerned, use I don’t believe 
in the principle of the closed shop. 

It would make no difference if operations in New 
York were caused to cease, you would continue your policy 
to refuse to give them steel ? 

That is what I would recommend to my associates, 

Q. That is what you think your associates would follow? 
A. I should hope they would. 


On the subject of collective bargaining, Mr. Grace became 
lucid, after some persuasion. 


CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


IS own company practises collective bargaining. But he is 

unwilling to allow the same right to the workers, in the 

only way now open to them, namely, through the agency of a 
vigorous union controlled by themselves. 


Q. Do you believe in what is know as collective bar- 
gaining? 

A. I have never liked the term collective bargaining. 

Q. I don’t know whether you like the term or not. 
know what it means, don’t you? 

. No, I don’t know what it means. 

Q. Then why don’t you like it? 

A. Because I don’t know what it means. 

QO. You have studied industrial economics, haven’t you? 

A. I have got my ideas and views on industrial econo- 
mics, yes. 

QO. You have made addresses on the subject? 

A. Iam not much of a public speaker. I presume I have. 

Q. But you say you don’t know what collective bargain- 
ing is? All right, Mr. Grace. That is all. 

A. I know what employees’ representation is. 


You 


And, beyond any doubt, Mr. Grace knows precisely what that 
“representation” ineans when it dares contend with the powerful 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


Q. Don’t you know that the War Board tried to put in a 
system of collective bargaining in your concern, and that 
you would not stand for it? 

A. We did put in a system of employees’ representation, 
if that is the same thing, in conjunction with the War Board, 
of which I think you know personally. 

. No, my understanding was that you did not put that in. 

A. Yes, we did put in a system of employees’ representa- 
pew they may have called it collective bargaining; if so, all 
right. 

Q. Can you not tell us briefly what representation is al- 
lowed your employees in dealing with the company? 

A. They elect their representation to deal with the man- 
agement of the company, in all phases affecting the service 
rendered by them. Working very satisfactorily too. 


“In all phases affecting the service rendered by them” is the 
gist of this policy. Who decides what are the “phases” which 
may affect the service given by the workers? Does the Corpora- 
tion reserve judgment, thus giving it the refuge in cases of in- 
justice or inequality, of holding that it has “nothing to arbi- 
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trate”? Experience has shown who holds the whip hand when 
powerful corporations and the workers fall out. 


ANTI-SOCIAL POLICIES 


R. GRACE had admitted that his own corporation was ac- 
tually a member of an association for the promotion of 
corporate interests, the National Steel Fabricators’ Union, and 
that it had subsidiary companies organized for the same purpose. 
But he is unwilling to allow the worker what he claims for 
himself. 
_Q. You take the liberty, don’t you, of joining trade asso- 
ciations, and of acting as a unit with other organizations? 

No, no, Mr. Untermyer. 

Q. Answer the question. 

A. We have no association —————— 
: _ You deny your employees, don’t you, the right of act- 
ing jointly with employees of other associations in dealing 
with you and your association? 

A. We would not recognize it. 

But you expect other people to recognize dealings in 
which you enter as a member of trade associations, don’t 
you, while denying your employees the same right? 

I have told you the relations we have. 


Mr. Grace then went on to explain that while he was always 
willing to meet his men as men, he would not have any dealings 
“We would recognize them 
as ‘employees.” 


Q. You know that is not as effective a representation as if 
they were recognized as union men, as part of a great mass, 
constituting a union, don’t you? 

That is where you and I would differ. 

You don’t think that is as effective? 

I think it is better. 

You think it is better for the men? 

I do. Q. Much better? A. I do. 

That they should not be banded together? 

I think it is better for the men. 

That they should not be banded together? 

I don’t care whether they are banded together. 


MOROROAOR 


Mr. Grace, constant as Mrs. Micawber, stuck to his opinion 
that it was better, far, far better, for the men to keep out of the 
union. But in any case, he would never recognize the union. 
“Tt is not on your account, but on their account?” asked Mr. 
Untermyer. And with the consciousness of unblemished al- 
truism, the one million dollar a year president answered. “It 
is better for the men.” 

This is sublime. It is better. It is revealing. We now have 
no doubts whatever concerning the anti-social policies of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the allied groups. 

Paut L. Braxety, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A Warning to 

the “ Very Big Rich” 

66% AN revolution be averted?” asks Father Lucas in a 

thoughtful paper contributed to the December Month. 

The British press, he remarks, is deluged just now with words 

of advice or rebuke to the workers of the country but little 

is said about the faults of the “ Very Big Rich.” Yet consider- 

ing the educational advantages they have, “the larger experi- 

ence of men and things” they enjoy, “it is to them rather than 

to the ranks of our very able but imperfectly educated labor 

leaders that we might not unreasonably look for the initiative 

in social and economic reconstruction.” The author then pic- 

tures “some latter-day Burke” thundering in the ears of the 
“Very Big Rich” a warning like this: 


Un-Christian Capitalists, beware! Your financial thrones 
are in danger, yea, are already beginning to totter to their 
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fall. You are the objects of detestation not less hearty or 
less bitter than that which assailed the French “ Aristos” 
of 1789-94; and meanwhile the power of the people, now 
rapidly passing from under wise control, has become far 
better organized for destruction than that of the French 
revolutionary mobs. .. . 

Rightly or wrongly, the people will no longer rest con- 
tent to see you in undisputed possession of colossal accumu- 
lations of the good things of this present life, to watch 
your sons and grandsons and nephews, and alas! too many 
of your wives and daughters playing the inglorious part 
of idle parasites, and yourselves and them served by a 
retinue of menials who minister to your luxuries; and this 
not alone out of vulgar envy and sheer jealousy, but because 
they know and see that your wealth gives you an altogether 
exorbitant share of power in the councils of States and of 
the world at large; a power often secretly and insidiously 
exercised, not at all for the general good, but even at the 
cost (as in the case of war) of countless thousands of lives, 
for your own further enrichment and aggrandisement. 

You will be wise, before the storm breaks, and before it 
is too late, yourselves to impose—or to initiate legislation 
which shall impose—a limit on your individual holdings in 
land and capital, on your incomes, and on the rate of in- 
terest which you shall be legally entitled to exact or receive, 
and for your own protection to see that such legislation is 
faithfully carried out, and not cleverly and “graftily” 
evaded. Be advised, before it ts too late. 


Though Father Lucas’s timely warning is given primarily to 
the pagan capitalists of Great Britain, isn’t it just possible that 
there may be at least one or two thoughtless profiteers in this 
country too who should take his words to heart? 





The United States 
and the Vatican 
HE New York World under date of December 22 is authority 
for the statement that a group of men, apparently Protest- 
ants, are anxious for an American envoy to the Vatican. The in- 
spiration of this movement undoubtedly came not from religious 
but political circles. Nearly all the civilized nations of the 
earth are now represented at the Court of the Vicar of Christ, 
not excepting England, which does not allow its Protestant bias 
to obscure the fact that the Vatican is the world’s greatest re- 
ligious and moral influence. Should the United States send a 
representative to the Pope, it will be in the way of resumption 
of diplomatic relations, under vastly different circumstances, it 
1s true, from those that obtained in 1848, when our first repre- 
sentative went to Rome. In that year Jacob L. Martin, of 
North Carolina, was appointed charge d'affaires and died in 
office, the same year. Lewis Cass, Jr., of Michigan, succeeded 
him and served till 1854 when he became Minister Resident. 
The last Minister Resident was Rufus King, of Wisconsin, 
appointed by Lincoln in 1861. 





Days of Storm and Stress 
in Czechoslovakia 

GREAT truth and a serious warning are expressed in 
the joint Pastoral Letter of the Czechoslovakian Bishops 
when they caution the new Republic that: “Every Luther in 
religion is followed, as an inevitable consequence, by a Luther 
in political and social life. Religious anarchy must ultimately 
pass into political and social anarchy.” Non-Catholic thinkers 
of today are not slow to trace back our existing social chaos 
to its true source, the Reformation. In strong terms the 
Bishops describe the conditions that existed under the govern- 

ment that has been replaced by a better administration: 


Apostate priests, excommunicated by the Catholic Church, 
are given ministerial positions in the government to arbitrate 
in matters pertaining to that very Church. They guide the 
campaign of perversion among the clergy and the laity, and 
they keep lists of priests ripe for apostacy that they mav offer 
them the Judas-price. Priests disobedient to their Bishops 
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or in bad standing are given preference in positions ac- 
pending upon owe patronage, and their opposition to ec- 
clesiastical authority wins them favors. Catholic churches 
are taken over by force, their pastors rudely treated and 
even threatened with death. All this is done with the pas- 
sive assistance of the political authority and its executives, 
and even with their active intervention, as in the favor shown 

to the Protestant propaganda of the so-called Y. M. C. A, 

dragged in from America. _ 

The Christian religion and its symbol, the cross, are taken 
out of the schools against the wiil of parents and by the ar- 
bitrary action of infidel teachers; chapels devoted to Divine 
service are closed, and religious statues are mutilated or 
destroyed in the very presence of representatives of the 
government, either inactive or actually participating in these 
outrages. 

Although the united Episcopate remonstrated with the Presi- 
dent, so highly extolled in our secular press, yet no action was 
taken by him to defend, as he was sacredly pledged to do, the 
life, liberty and property of the citizens. There was but one 
thing for Catholics to do, and that indeed was the most ob- 
vious thing: to help themselves to their civic rights, since they 
are by far the majority. It is a sad commentary upon American 
Protestantism, and even upon Anglicanism, to find them fratern- 
izing and cooperating with the new sect, which allies itself with 
freethinkers, infidels and all the enemies of Christianity. 





Ku-Klux Klan 


RECENT issue of the Houston Post contains an illustrated 
article on a parade of this Klan through the streets of the 
most prosperous city of the Lone Star State. Mystery and awe 
are the features most stressed in the description of the antics 
of this secret society. The members gathered mysteriously and 
disappeared mysteriously, the papers were mysteriously warned 
that the procession was to take place and “awe is the only word 
that describes the reception of the parade by the thousands who 
lined the sidewalks.” The illustration shows men shrouded and 
hooded like fallen women out for a penitential pilgrimage, 
marching behind the “Stars and Stripes” and a flaming cross. 
The only member of the Klan known to the “profane” is the 
Grand Wizard who states 


that its purpose is to make sure the supremacy of the Cau- 
casian race and preserve intact American ideals, liberty, jus- 
tice, freedom of speech and press and separation of church 
and State. 


Another statement of aim, given at another time, in another 
place, contained the suspicious item that the Klan intends to 
oppose everybody who owed allegiance of any kind to any for- 
eign power. 

The Klan has 100,000 members, will be increased to 500,000 and 
will probably be set up in New York. The negroes of the city 
have protested this contemplated action and Mr. Talley, the able 
and fearless chief assistant district attorney of New York, de- 
clared 

There is no room in the great broad-minded State of New 

York for so un-American an organization. The pretensions 

that it apparently makes to patriotism enforce fohnson’s 

definition of patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

No secret, oath-bound organization is needed to preserve and 

perpetuate devotion to the American Government, nor to up- 

hold the laws of the land and the Constitution. 5 es 

This Ku Klux Klan, on their own declarations of princi- 
ples, is composed of narrow-chested bigots and _scare-head 
fanatics, and good citizens and real Americans will set their 
faces against them and their wild aspirations. 


At all events the Caucasian race is in a bad way, if it needs 
the violence or machinations of a secret society in order to pre- 
serve its supremacy. And how are American ideals preserved 
by the suppression of an ascending race? Finally, the Klan will 
not be at all mysterious in New York nor so awesome either. 

Remember Dowie. 





